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FOREWORD 


This book is the fruit of long and anxious study, first 
of Marx’s theoretical philosophy, second of Lenin’s im- 
petuously practical application of it, third of the gradu- 
ally developing results of the revolutionary experiment 
set going under Lenin’s guidance. 

I never thought the Marxian philosophy scientific, 
and I had begun to formulate my objections to it in 
some articles in tlie old Masses long before the Russian 
revolution. When I went to Russia in 1922 to study the 
Bolshevik experiment at first hand, I found this phi- 
losophy established as a state religion and bo%ved down 
to on all sides with Byzantine obsequiousness. This 
seemed to contrast-strangely with the intensely practical, 
experimental, and in many ways skeptical, good sense of 
Lenin. I was enamored of that practical good sense. I 
thought Lenin’s heretical way of going at the conquest 
of power and the building of socialism a great deal more 
scientific than orthodox Marxism. I thought too that 
orthodox Marxism, enthroned as a state religion, was 
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impeding the progress o£ Lenin’s effort. It seemed to me 
the most important contribution I could make would be 
to criticize the philosophy, and show that Lenin s mode 
of procedure was a departure from it in the direction 
of scientific method. 

Instead of writing a Soviet travelogue, therefore, 
while I was in Russia and after, I tvrote a theoretical 
book called Marx and Lenin, the Science of Revolution. 
Part 1 is a criticism of the Marxian system, in which I 
would make but few changes today. Part II is an exposi- 
tion, and endorsement, of the science of revolutionary 
engineering which Lenin based upon, or evolved out of, 
Marx. That too, so far as the exposition goes, still seems 
valid to me. But I think, in the light of subsequent re- 
sults, that my endorsement of it was a mistake. I am not 
sure but that Lenin, if he were alive now, and saw how 
far crude human nature has run atvay with his soviet 
structure and militarized party led by “professional re- 
volutionaries,’’ would conclude that there must have 
been some fundamental error in his method. 

To me, at any rate, as tlie criminal tyrannies of 
Stalinism have piled up— and of fascism and Nazism too 
—their connection with that wonderfully practical sys- 
tem of “revolutionary engineering” invented by Lenin 
has grotvn more and more obvious. It was indeed prac- 
tical as a system for seizing power and overtlrrotving the 
rule of the bourgeoisie. But from that point on, it tvas 
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Utopian. It trusted too much in education, too much in 
the reasonable and kind and tolerant and freedom-lov- 
ing qualities of human nature. Or more accurately, per- 
haps, it trusted too much in the benign intentions of a 
dialectic universe. Lenin really believed that his revo- 
lutionary power-machine would “die atvay” after its 
•ivork was done. He believed that all power-machines, all 
organs of compulsion, the state itself, would “die away.” 

Even while endorsing his system, I did not share 
that belief. I, did believe, however, that a socialization 
of land and capital would “transform the instruments 
of production, which serve today mainly to enslave 
and exploit labor, into simple instruments of labor 
freely associating.”. I agreed that the proletariat, being 
the lowest class in society, “could not emancipate it- 
self without emancipating all society.” I thought, as 
all socialists did, that there would be less government, 
that there would be more liberty and more individual- 
ity, as well as a true equality of opportunity, after that 
act of collectivization, which would make everybody a 
proletarian, and eliminate the %vhole business of rent, 
profit and interest. I believed essentially in education, 
and I thought that education only needed that chance. 
Since I fell for all these things without the support of 
a benignly dialectic universe, I might perhaps be con- 
demned as more gullible than the orthodox Marxians, 
not less so. 
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At any rate I was gullible. I thought that bourgeois 
democracy was something once for all achieved, some- 
thing we could afford to kick out from under us as we 
took tire further step toward industrial democracy. I 
thought that the degree of independence achieved by 
men under the bourgeois democratic regimes was more 
prized by them, or prized by more of them, than it is. I 
have learned from Stalin's Russia and Hitler’s Germany 
and Mussolini’s Italy how much infantile and primitive 
savage yearning for dependence, for external authority, 
for the sovereign-father, there is in the average human 
heart. The political institutions, and still more impor- 
tant, the social habits, of democracy are in danger 
now, and I am for defending them on all fronts. 
Whether in a revolutionary crisis, or in more desultory 
struggles, I think they should be regarded, not as a step 
to transcend, but as a foundation to build upon. I am 
no longer willing to throw away my onm liberties on 
tlie theory that I haven’t any. And I feel the same way 
about the liberties, however qualified by economic 
strangulation, which are indubitably possessed in demo- 
cratic countries by the masses of mankind. 

As late as March 29, 1930, I was still praising and 
defending Lenin’s organizational system. In a speech to 
the Foreign Policy Association I said: 

“The Russian communist party is not like any or- 
ganization that ever existed anywhere in the world be- 



fore. It combines the essential features of a professional 
association, a scientific society, an ethical brotherhood, 
an army and a political party in the modern sense. More- 
over, the composition of this organization, and therefore 
its equilibrium in the general population, is determined 
by drawing certain proportions from all the different 
economic classes of tvhich society is composed. And 
moreover again, these proportions are altered from time 
to time according to the particular phase which the ex- 
periment is deemed to be passing through. Besides that, 
the party is surrounded by a whole group of graduated 
organizations tvhich lean on it, and whose relations to it, 
both psychological and legal, are adjusted so subtly that 
it is not a figure of speech but a fact that this party ex- 
tends its roots clear dotvn to the politically unconscious 
bottom layers of society. It was by means of this subtle 
and altogether new political instrument which he cre- 
ated, and which he progressively adjusted with a sublety 
no outsiders dream of, that Lenin brought it about 
that when he seized the power and said he was seizing 
it in the name of the masses, he really was seizing it in 
the name of the masses, and although he held it in his 
single hand, all the powers in the world could not over- 
throw him." 

Notwithstanding this enthusiasm for the method, 
I Was already troubled about the results. I continued: 

“The Russian communist party, which now contains 
over a million members, occupies a position in the 
Soviet society similar to that occupied by the tsar under 
the old regime. The relation of its members to the 
different classes of society, and more particularly their 
relation to each other tvithin the party, is the essential 
political question. It is the question of the location of 
the sovereignty. It is just here that I think the political 
situation in the narrow sense is unsatisfactory. . . .” 
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There the chairman stopped me. But from that point 
-helped on by Stalin’s butcheries, and Hitler’s employ- 
ment of the same system for an opposite cnd-my 
thoughts traveled steadily. They were helped on also, I 
must acknowledge, by the heroic conduct of the demo- 
cratic socialists in Vienna in February 1934, and of the 
Asturias miners in October of the same year. When 
"yellow” socialists manned the barricades in defense of 
the democracy they believed in, and "reds" abandoned 
the armed revolution tliey believed in at a shout from 
the dictator, it became easier for those whose hearts had 
been tvith the "reds” to think with their minds only 
about the two beliefs. 

I now think tliat diis brilliant device for engineering 
a seizure of power, invented by Lenin svith a super- 
democratic purpose, has shown itself to be in fatal con- 
flict with the purpose. I think that an armed seizure of 
power by a highly organized minority party, whether 
in the name of die Dictatorship of die Proletariat, the 
Glory of Rome, the Supremacy of the Nordics, or any 
other slogan that may be invented, and no matter how 
ingeniously integrated ivith the masses of the popula- 
tion, will normally lead to the totalitarian state. “To- 
talitarian state is merely the modem name for tyranny. 
It is tyranny with up-to-date technique. And the essence 
of that technique is a reverse use of the very thing upon 
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whose forward action Lenin ultimately relied, the ma- 
chinery of public education. 

I put this much of my book in the introduction, be- 
cause it seems to me that when a person changes his 
mind upon a basic question, he ought to state the fact, 
and make the nature of the change explicit both to him- 
self and others. Much unnecessary confusion results 
from the habit intellectuals have of pretending when 
they learn something that they knew it all along. 


JANUARY, 1940 


Max Eastman 




PART ONE 


The Failure of the Russian Revolution 





THE END OF SOCIALISM IN 
RUSSIA 


It was a strange experience, for one tvho had lived 
through these twenty-five years as a Marxian socialist, to 
see how in proportion as the Soviet regime dropped 
overboard one by one every vestige of socialisni, the lib- 
eral scholars and litterateurs of the whole world, in so 
far as they tvere at all flexible, "came over” to socialism, 
and rallied with extreme emotion to the "defense of the 
USSR.” Maxim Gorky, Remain Rolland, George Soule, 
Waldo Frank, Rock^vell Kent, Malcolm Coivley, Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, Harold Laski— the list could be ex- 
tended indefinitely of tliose representative intellectuals 
who, hardng remained cold to the efforts of the Bolshe- 
vik party under Lenin and Trotsky to establish a -work- 
ers’ and peasants’ republic, substantially swallowed 
down "Marxism” as soon as the official “Marxism” 
ceased, either ^vithin the Soviet Union or anywhere else, 
to mean business about ^vorking-class power, or contain 
any fighting tlireat to the existing distribution of wealth. 
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It was a strange experience, and for one who rests his 
final hope upon human intelligence, a sad one. A prime 
factor in the wisdom of Karl Marx w'as his perception of 
the discrepancy between the ideas with which men com- 
monly make and write history and the actual forces in 
play, the actual changes that are in progress. He called 
these loose-floating ideas ideologies, a term of contempt 
which he borrowed from Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
which freely translated into .American means “apple- 
sauce.” And he made heroic efforts to delve down under 
all ideologies and use his mind in the making of history 
as a mechanic does in the making of bridges or automo- 
biles. It was by using his mind in this ardently matter- 
of-fact way that Lenin guided the Russian workers' and 
peasants’ revolution to victory and laid what seemed to 
be the foundations of socialism. 

Since Lenin’s death, ideology has prevailed in the 
ruling circles and the controlled press of Soviet Russia 
to the practical exclusion of scientific straight-thinking 
about society and politics. The assertions that they are 
“building a classless society,” and yet more that “social- 
ism is finally and irrevocably achieved in the Soviet 
Union,” are but crowning instances of this process of 
universal self-deception, samples of a particularly sub- 
lime “applesauce” under cover of which the exactly op- 
posite process is in full flight— the restoration of class 
privilege and the soaking out of the foundations of 
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socialism. To my mind there is not a hope left for the 
classless society in present-day Russia. Inside of ten 
years, barring revolutionary changes, the Soviet Union 
bids feir to be as reactionary as any country which has 
emerged from feudalism.* 

THE CULTURAL REACTION 

In the summer of 1934 I tvrote an article saying every 
good thing that I could find to say of the socialist experi- 
ment in Russia. The theme of my article was that in that 
country, because of the socialization of industry and the 
removal of class privilege, progress hitherto considered 
utopian tvas being made “in every sphere in which radi- 
cal reformers and ivhat we call dreamers are wont in our 
country to beat their brains out against a cold rampart 
of cynicism and indifference.” I supported this by quot- 
ing our own leading authorities ^who had gone there and 
seen ■^vhat was being done, each in his own special field 
of interest— education, prison reform, public health, 
women’s freedom, sex and family relations, birth con- 
trol, prostitution, yellow journalism, drug addiction, al- 
coholism, rights of national minorities, elimination of 
anti-Semitism, mental hygiene, administration of justice, 
peace, war and patriotism, economic planning. My thesis 
ivas that the proprietary enjoyment of ^vealth by a priv- 

•This chapter tvas tviitten in the spring of 1936 and first published 
as an article in Harper’s Magazine, January 1937. Some of its state- 
ments may seem too moderate now. 
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ileged few is what blocks progress on all these fronts and 
makes the efforts of truly social-minded idealists in cap- 
italist countries all but futile- 

I intended to follow my article with another saying 
the bad things that from the same standpoint an honest 
mind must say about die Soviet Union— chiefly, that 
diese blessings of achievement, and yet more of hope, 
had been accompanied by a concentration of political 
power and privilege in die hands of a bureaucratic caste 
supporting an autocrat more ruthless than the tzars had 
been. I intended to point out diat this situation, hate- 
ful in itself, was also a mortal danger, and if continued, 
certain death to the whole system. But I was still assert- 
ing the existence of the system. 

After writing die first article, however, reading it to 
a group of friends, and showing it to one editor, I put 
it away in my desk as an anachronism. The condidons 
it described were disappearing while I wrote. Of the 
fundamental ones, diose three which stand in most vital 
relation to the property system and the future— educa- 
tion, women s freedom and the family, peace, ivar and 
patriotism-there is now little but a memory and a cling- 
ing to the memory left. 

In my section about education, I quoted from Miss 
Lucy Wilson, who made her pilgrimage to Russia in 
1925 and stayed to 1927, and from John Dewey, who 
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folloived her a year later, such ecstatic testimony to the 
liberation of Russian schools and children from socially 
irrelevant and spirit-killing regimentation tliat they 
sounded like another News From Nowhere. “Almost in- 
credible to me, an eye-witness,” said Miss Lucy Wilson. 
And John Dewey: “I cannot convey it; I lack the neces- 
sary literary skill.” 

These utopian conditions were founded upon mani- 
festos and decrees of the Lenin government adopted 
shortly after the seizure of power, containing phrases 
such as these:— 

“Pupils of the older classes in the secondary schools, 
must not, dare not, consider themselves children, and 
govern their destiny to suit the tvishes of parents and 
teachers. . . . Utilization of a system of marks for esti- 
mating the knowledge and conduct of the pupil is abol- 
ished. . . . Distribution of medals and insignia is abol- 
ished. . . . The old form of discipline which corrupts 
the entire life of the school and the untrammeled de- 
velopment of the personality of the child, cannot be 
maintained in the Schools of Labor. The process of 
labor itself develops this internal discipline without 
which collective and rational ivork is unimaginable. 
. . . All punishment in school is forbidden. . . . All 
examinations— entrance, grade and graduation— are abol- 
ished. . . . The wearing of school uniforms is abol- 
ished.” 

All this ivas swept from the earth, letter and spirit, by 
a “Decree on Academic Reform,” issued by the Stalin 
government on September 4, 1935, and by instructions 
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following it, of which the’ following phrases will convey 
the drift:— 

“Instruct a commission ... to elaborate a draft of a 
ruling for every type of school. The ruling must have a 
categoric and absolutely obligatory character for pupils 
as well as for teachers. This ruling must be the funda- 
mental document . . . which strictly establishes the re- 
gime of studies and the basis for order in the school as 
well as the rules of conduct of pupils inside and outside 
of school. . . . Introduce in all schools a uniform type 
of pupils' report card on which all the principal rules 
for the conduct of the pupil arc to be inscribed. Estab- 
lish a personal record for every pupil. . . . Every’ five 
days the chief instructor of a class will e.N:amine the mem- 
orandum, will mark cases of absence and tardiness in it, 
and will demand the signature of the parent under all 
remarks of the instructor. . . . Underlying the ruling 
on the conduct of pupils is to be placed a strict and 
conscientious application of discipline. ... In tlie per- 
sonal record there will be entered for the entire dura- 
tion of his studies the marks of the pupil for every 
quarter, his prizes and his punishments. ... A special 
apparatus of Communist Youth organizers is to be in- 
stalled /or the surveillance of the pupil inside and out- 
side of school. They are to watch over the morality and 
the state of mind of the pupils. . . . Establish a single 
form of dress for pupils of the primary, semi-secondary', 
and secondary schools, this uniform to be introduced to 
begin with, in 1936, in the schools of Moscow. . . .” 
[Italics mine.] 

iSeedless to dwell upon the difhculty I experienced in 
basing an argument upon John Dewey’s raptures of 
1928, when such a back-jump to the complete temper of 
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education under tzarism— spiritual prison uniforms, po- 
litical surv'eillance and all— was already in the ivind. 

In the sphere of sex and family relations, or, in other 
words, upon the problem of the freedom and rights of 
woman and the related problem of population control, 
the counter-revolution in the Soviet Union in the past 
two years * has been so crudely put over that even our 
serenest ideologues become uneasy in their dreams of 
“building socialism in one country.” Everybody who 
means business about socialism in any country knows 
that a stoppage of the pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence is essential to tlie beginnings of it. 
In a country like Russia, where mothers in hundreds of 
thousands are unable to produce, or buy, milk for their 
babies, and tlie problem of homeless children is openly 
acknowledged to be unsolved even in tlie capital, to 
come out -with a proclamation advocating— or more ac- 
curately, decreeing— large families and wholesale human 
breeding, is not only remote from socialism, but from 
sane human kindness and sound reason in any of its 
forms. It is the madness of military nationalism in a 
power-clique which looks upon the masses of the popu- 
lation as its cattle and its cannon fodder. 

It is needless to remark that tlie “holy instinct of 
motherhood” has once more come into its own as a 
weapon of tliis reaction [Pravda, May 28, 1935), and 
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also the proposition that “woman having received rights 
has therewith received duties” {Pravda, June 7, 1935)— 
a conception of "rights” known only to those whose 
permanent prerogative it is to give and withhold them. 
It is somewhat more surprising to see “chivalry,” and 
not only “chivalry" but “knightliness”— a word of bitter 
execration to all Russian revolutionists for a century- 
now solemnly brought forward in the cause of woman’s 
re-enslavement. We learn that, having accepted the 
above duties as well as rights, woman has “put man 
under the obligation to care for her with special knight- 
liness.” And this new knightliness is thus defined: 
“Every girl must be treasured not only as a textile 
worker, a bold parachute jumper or an engineer, but as 
a future mother. The mother of one child must be treas- 
ured as the future mother of eight.” (Pravda, June 7, 
1935.) Just how far the mother of eight children will go 
as an engineer or a parachute jumper, is well known to 
those who use their brains tvhen they think. 

To give teeth to this reactionary decree, and make 
clear that it relates only to the ill-paid masses of the 
workers and the peasants, it is enforced by raising the 
costs of divorce and alimony beyond the reach of these 
human cattle, and making abortion, one of woman’s few 
real guarantees of liberty, once more a crime. That it 
will not be a crime to those who have money and are in 
the know— those most particularly \vho issue the decree— 
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is perfectly ivell understood by all who understand any- 
thing. It is class legislation and discriminatory sex legis- 
lation in its foulest form. It is the absolute end of that 
utopian reign of freedom, justice, and mature intelli- 
gence upon all questions relating to sex and family re- 
lations which led Cicely Hamilton, returning from her 
pilgrimage to Moscow in 1933, to report “the most im- 
portant advance . . . which has been made since the 
race developed from brute to human.” 

As to the foundation laid by Lenin of a revolutionary 
policy and high public temper upon the problems of 
peace, war, and patriotism, there is not the shadow of it 
left. Even in my article I w'as compelled to point into 
the past for this. It was on May 29, 1934, that Litvinov 
announced in -Geneva that tlie Soviets would abandon 
their anti-ivar alliance with the ivorkers and oppressed 
peoples of the eartli, and play tlie game of military diplo- 
macy with the capitalist nations. It was not long after 
that Stalin himself issued a joint statement with the 
French premier Laval in which he “fully approved the 
national defense policy of France in keeping her armed 
forces on a level required for security.” To “vote ivar 
credits,” even after a ivorld war began, was the crime of 
treason to Marxian principle which caused Lenin to 
abandon tlie Second International and the word “social- 
ism, ”’and form a Third for which he took the uncor- 
rupted term “communism” from tlie banners of the civil 



wars of 1848. In the name of Lenin, the Third Interna- 
tional now supports the armies of imperialistic govern- 
ments in time of peace. Having handed the power to 
Hitler without shaking a fist, tliis “Leninist” organiza- 
tion makes Hitler a pretext to enter again the old system 
of military alliances which turned Europe in Lenin’s 
eyes into “one bloody lump.” And to bathe this change 
in the appropriate emotions, Pravda, the official organ 
of Lenin’s party, hauls down the Marxian banner, 
“Workers of the world unite!” and runs up the slogan 
of all mad dogs of war; “Defense of the fatherland is the 
supreme law of life.” Let us taste a few sentences from 
Pravda’ s editorial of June 9, 1934:— 

“For the fatherland! That cry kindles the flame of 
heroism, the flame of creative initiative in all fields 
in all the realms of our rich, of our many-sided 
country. . . . 

“For the fatherland! That cry raises tens of millions 
of toilers to the defense of their great fatherland and 
puts them in fighting readiness. 

“Millions and tens of millions of people acclaim in 
our brave fliers great patriots of their fatherland, for 
whom the honor, glory, might and prosperity of the 
Soviet Union is the supreme law of their lives. . . . 

“The defense of the fatherland is the supreme law of 
life. . . . 

“For the fatherland! For its honor, glory, might and 
prosperity.” 

Compare that with the language of Lenin:— 

“The essential thing is for us to be, even when times 
are most trying, real internationalists in deed. 
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There is one and only one kind of real internationalism: 
hard -ivork at developing the revolutionary movement 
and the revolutionary struggle in one’s o^vn land, and 
support (by propaganda, sympathy, material aid) of 
such, and only such, struggles and policies in every coun- 
try ^vithout exception.” 

Compare the t;vo and you have a measure of the 
change since Lenin died. 

, And if you tvant a measure of the extremes to ivhich 
ideology can go where criticism is stifled, you need only 
be informed that the above affirmation of universal 
hysteric passion for the fatherland ■tvas the preface to a 
decree— printed immediately below it— making it a 
crime of treason to “escape over the border” of this same 
fatherland, and punishing this crime by “shooting and 
confiscation of all property.” Moreover, if it is a soldier 
who thus “escapes abroad”— for “abroad” and “over the 
border” are the same ^vord in Russian— the gro^vn mem- 
bers of his family who knew of his intention and did not 
notify the police, so that he could be shot before he 
went, get five to ten years in prison %vith confiscation of 
property; and those who did not know of it, but lived 
\\ith or tvere supported by him at the time of his con- 
templated act, may be “deprived of citizenship and ex- 
iled for five years to a remote region of Siberia.” 

It is only necessary to add that this abandonment of 
every vestige of Lenin’s policy of socialist intemational- 
isna has been folloived by a reorganization of the army 
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on the Western plan, abolition of the militia system, 
restoration of the titles, ranks, and privileges of officers, 
and revival of the uniforms and special rights of Cos- 
sack troops. 

I need not go through the whole index of my utopian 
article, and examine to what extent the cultural 
counter-revolution has affected each one of those ideal 
reforms, or manifestations of unfettered social intelli- 
gence, upon tvhich I tvas proposing to base so grand an 
argument. These three are vital— education, sex and fam- 
ily relations, and tlte stand on peace and war. With high 
intelligence abrogated in these spheres, we can cherish 
few extreme hopes in others. Whether my argument is 
abstractly valid or not, it no longer applies to the Soviet 
Union. 


POLITICAL TiTtANNY 

The fact that these reactionary decrees are being is- 
sued on the theory of a "complete triumph of socialism” 
in the political and economic spheres, and on the plea 
that what is oppressive in a capitalist society is progres- 
sive under socialism, that what is tyranny here is free- 
dom there, merely reveals the degree to which critical 
thinking about real facts has been supplanted by ideol- 
ogy, honesty by crude deception. 

In the spring of 1935 Stalin’s government issued a de- 
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cree which made the death penalty for theft— adopted for 
adults- three years before— applicable to minors from the 
age of twelve. When this fact ^vas announced at a con- 
gress of the French Teachers’ Federation in August of 
the same year, the Stalinsts in the Federation indig- 
nantly denied it. Being shown a copy of Izvestia (April 
8, 1935) containing the decree, they lapsed into silence, 
but they ivere ready next day with the information that 
“under socialism children are so precocious and well 
educated that they are fully responsible for their acts”! 
It is -but a reflection of the manner in which this ideol- 
ogy is being stretched to cover every saddest thing in 
Russia. 

In view of such a decree, one blushes almost to recall 
that according to Marxian theory the state as an “instru- 
ment of compulsion” was supposed to “die away” with 
the triumph of socialism, and this process was to begin 
the very moment the industries of a country were so- 
cialized. This minor detail has been so far forgotten by 
the adherents of Stalin that they themselves boast in the 
same breath that socialism has “completely and irrevo- 
cably triumphed” and that Stalin heads “the strongest 
government on earth.” When confronted ivith this in- 
consistency, they explain it by alluding to the “capitalist 
encirclement.” But that did not trouble them when as- 
suring us in 1925 that “socialism” could be built in one 
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country.* They were already talking ideologies and not 

facts. 

The words “socialist" and “communist” are changing 
their meaning just as the word “Christian” did. Just as 
heretics were burned by thousands in the name of the 
love of the neighbor, so peasants have been starved by 
millions in the name of the workers’ and peasants’ re- 
public. The crude animal egoisms of men and classes of 
men thus grab ideas and use them, not as heroic lights 
to action, but as blinds to hide inaction or actions that 
are too base. Lenin abandoned the tvord “socialism” be- 
cause it had become a smoke screen for a policy of place- 
hunting and accommodation to capitalism, and seized 
the other word to cleanse and renew the idea of prole- 
tarian revolution. Stalin’s ideologists have invented the 
scheme of making socialism mean a “first stage” in the 
development of communism, thus elaborating the smoke 
screen and making it possible to put over in the name 
of “socialism” policies of reaction that would horrify the 

• There was no true disagreement about whether socialism could 
be built in one country. All sane and sincere communists, whether 
Stalinist or Trotskyist, wanted to build all the socialism they could 
in Russia— and how much they could, nobody knew. The issue was 
whether meanwhile Russia should abandon her alliance with the 
revolutionary working-class movements o£ other countries, or join her 
old imperialist allies in the game of military power. Had Trotsky been 
a less philosophical Marxist, or a more astute politician, he would 
never have been maneuvered into defending the negative side of an 
unreal question. 
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most conservative antagonists of Lenin, policies that, 
but for the smoke screen, would horrify enlightened 
opinion in every country of the globe. If your wayward 
child stood under the threat of being shot for theft at 
twelve, it would matter little whether he were shot on 
die theory that property has been “socialized” and now 
belongs to everybody. 

. When you remember that Marx placed at the very 
basis of his system the assertion that the proletariat, be- 
ing the lowest class in society, could not emancipate it- 
self without emancipating all mankind, and described 
socialism in consequence as "the society of the free and 
equal,” you see how deep is die degeneradon of this 
term. Within the same year Walter Duranty wrote an 
article describing Russia as a completely “regimented 
land” in which “the principle of state control over the 
lives of individuals has been fully and firmly estab- 
lished,” and another article asserting that “the battle for 
socialism in the USSR is definitely won.” You may cling, 
as a strict Marxian, to the opinion that this heartless 
tyranny has appeared in place of the promised freedom 
only because Russia is a backward country with an econ- 
omy of scarcity to which, in isoladon, socialist theory 
does not apply: or you may propose to revise the theory. 
But you cannot as a thinking socialist assent to this glib 
journalistic talk. 
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I have myself never been a sufficiently orthodox and 
trustful Marxian to believe in the happy legend of how 
men, once wealth-producing property is owned in com- 
mon, will find themselves living together in natural co- 
operative brotherhood as angels live. It rests, more than 
most of Marx’s judgments, upon the relics of Hegelian 
mystic -metaphysics. I have been all the more keenly 
aware, hotvever, that in the proposed ne^v society the 
location of the sovereignty is the supreme political ques- 
tion, and that if power is permanently shifted from the 
rank-and-file of the working class and self-supporting 
peasants, organized in freely arguing and democratically 
controlled institutions, to a privileged and bureaucratic 
ruling caste, tire experiment in socialism tvill not last 
long. And even from the standpoint of this more mod- 
est demand, you cannot say that politically the battle 
for socialism is "definitely won in the USSR.” You must 
say, if you are talking straight facts, that the battle is 
definitely lost. The power has passed irrevocably— except 
by revolution— from the tvorkers’ and peasants’ organiza- 
tion to the organizations of a privileged bureaucracy. 

This process began long before Lenin died, and the 
fight against it, the fight for “Workers’ Democracy” 
against bureaucratism, occupied his last months and 
days and hours as a leader. It was in the crises of this 
fight that he attacked Stalin as rude, disloyal, capricious. 
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nationalistic, and spiteful *— as complete a characteriza- 
tion (if you change “rude” to “brutal") as history will 
ask— and recommended that he be removed from his po- 
sition' as General Secretary of die Party. Under Stalin’s 
leadership the potver has been ivithdraivTi conapletely 
from die ivorkers and peasants. The soviets have become 
but the relic of a rough draft of proletarian self-govem- 
menL The power is in the hands of a dictator and an 
organization of bureaucrats, sdll called the communist 
party, but by condnual abuse of “purges" and periodic 
“verifications of credendals” cleared and cleaned of 
every trace of independent act or even discourse ques- 
doning the ruling clique, or in clear terms denying the 
infallibility (ivhich is little but the di^ine right) of the 
dictator. 

Ella Winter, ivho ranks just above Louis Fischer and 
Anna Louise Strong as our most nai've ideologist of the 
"ivorkers’ republic,” says on page 281 of her fervid book. 
Red Virtue: “All restrictions against intellectuals of 
bourgeois origin were abolished by Stalin in the speech 
of June 23, 1931*” That is true. That is how Russia is 
governed— by speeches from the throne. And this shift 
of sovereignty, nurtured with unceasing vigilance since 
1924, has reached its culmination in the new “demo- 

• The dtations n-ill be found in my booh Since Lenin Died, pp: 21 
and 22, and in the document called “The Testament of Lenin” 
printed in the appendix to The Real Situation in Russia by Leon 
Trotsky. 
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cratic” constitution, which is nothing but a sweeping 
out of the refuse of workers’ rule to make way for a to- 
talitarian state not in essence different from that of Hit- 
ler and Mussolini. The prelude to this constitution was 
a dissolution of the "Society of Old Bolsheviks,” and a 
reorganization of the "Communist Youth,” raising 
their upper age limit to twenty-five, and at the same 
time, by a significant logic, removing them from all par- 
ticipation in politics! Its other prelude was the recent 
shooting of the old colleagues of Lenin— of which more 
later— and the simultaneous police clean-up of thinking 
Bolsheviks, called "Trotskyists” or "Zinovievists,” in 
every branch of the Soviet existence, from the cotton 
harvest to the Kammerny Theater and the Astronomical 
Observatory. With these preludes in mind, let us exam- 
ine the constitution. 

On the plea that socialism is achieved and that there 
are no longer any classes in Russia, that we are now ver- 
ily in the society of the free and equal, Stalin has dis- 
solved, not the communist party and its monopoly of 
political action and organization, as one might expect 
from those exalted premises, but the soviets based on 
factories and the electoral superweight of the industrial 
workers— the sole relics left of the idea of a distinctly 
proletarian democracy, the sole things in the whole po- 
litical set-up that really point to socialism. A glance 
through this "most democratic constitution in the 
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.world” is sufficient to show that its representational 
schemes are too complicated and too slow of movement 
to have efficacy in expressing the “will of the people” 
even if they formed the real structure of the state. Their 
contrary’ operation is indeed assured, as Albert Goldman 
has pointed out, by the retention of the bicameral sys- 
tem in which the upper chamber, like a House of Lords 
or Senate, being based on the functionaries of the vari- 
ous republics, forms an integral part of the bureaucratic 
apparatus, and has the power at any time of bringing 
about through “disagreement” a legal dissolution of 
them both. All socialists and all radical democrats have 
always opposed tlris super-parliament as a bulwark of 
privilege, even when it had not this power, and even 
where the two parliaments really formed the legislative 
state. The real state under Stalin’s constitution is still 
to be the communist party, now nothing but a pyra- 
mid of bureaucrats supporting Stalin, who will operate 
this unwieldy “parliamentary” monster, and make it 
produce votes just as at the county fair a cardboard coiv 
produces milk. 

What is the “secret ballot” when only one party can 
run candidates for office, and that the party in power? 
What is “free press and assemblage” when no man can 
form, advocate, or support the platform of any but the 
gang in power, and ^vhen ten to fwenty thousand * of 


• Hundreds of thousands now. 
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those who have done so are in jail or exile while you 
talk about it? What is the whole talk under these condi- 
tions about how "we” are going to “give the Russian 
people” {sic!) the most democratic constitution on earth? 
Is there any term in the American language to describe 
it except "applesauce”? 

Let us turn from this unedifying political sideshow- 
assassination of the phantom of proletarian democracy 
by the caricature of representative government— to the 
economic facts which underlie it. 

ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION 

Socialism means a classless society, and a classless so- 
ciety means that a privileged minority of the popula- 
tion are not in a position to enjoy the national wealth, 
while the majority live only in their labor to produce it. 
It means especially that privileged individuals who do 
have excess income cannot invest it in the instruments 
of production with which others work, thus reducing 
them to a position of fixed subservience. It means an 
end of rent, profit, and interest on stocks and bonds, an 
end of "surplus value,” an end of the exploitation of 
labor. To all those other cultural goods of which we 
have been speaking, this economic change was regarded 
by socialists as prerequisite and fundamental. 

That being the case, it is obvious that if Russia were 
a socialist state, or if its sovereigns had the slightest in- 
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tendon of allowing it to become one, we should know 
exacdy what is the distribution of the national income 
among the different categories of the population and 
in ivhat direcdon it is traveling. We should knotv hotv 
mucli of that income goes not only as salary, but in the 
form of unpaid privileges, to tlie captains of industry 
and office-holders of die state, trade unions, co-opera- 
dves, collective farms, and communist party. We should 
know how much of it is going to the payment of 7 and 8 
per cent interest to the holders of government bonds and 
savings-bank books, who consdtute not only a privileged 
caste, but to the extent of their holdings capitalists in 
the essendally important sense of die term. We know 
nodiing accurately about all this, and for the very good 
reason that accurate stadsdcs are of all things least coni- 
padble with the free proliferation of ideologies. 

Even ivithout these stadsdcs ive can glean enough to 
prove that when our recently Marxified liberals come 
home from a brief tour of the Soviets telling us hoiv well 
“socialism works” in Russia, they are really only telling 
us that life there is not radically different for people of 
their class from ivhat it is here.* Among the reassuring 
practicalides of life under the Soviets reported by 

• They are telling us, too— and this is one of Stalin's truly subtle 
dispensations— that life is more luxurious for t^Titers in Soviet Russia 
than it has ever been before in any place. General education has made 
publicity as important a weapon of despotism as .the armed forces. 
In Soviet Russia the Fourth Estate has almost replaced the Second. 
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George Soule, for instance, a prominent place was occu- 
pied by tlie news that it had been found "necessary to 
stimulate enterprise and ability by differential rewards,” 
and that “there is no resentment of the fact that some 
people dress better than others.” That Mr. Soule in this 
particular voyage was not functioning as the keen- 
minded economist he is, may be seen in the fact that he 
reported no inquiry as to the magnitude of this “dif- 
ferential reward,” or the degree of this difference of 
dress— how keenly it can be felt, for instance, by the 
peripheral nerve-endings in the long Russian winter. 
Here are a few figures as to this “differential reward”— 
figures gleaned from a studious scrutiny of matter 
printed in the Soviet press through inadvertence, or 
when those interested in the distribution of wealth were 
not supposed to be looking. I quote Leon Sedov, writ- 
ing on the Stakhanovist Movement in The New Inter- 
national for February 1936:— 

“There is hardly an advanced capitalist country where 
the difference in worker’s wages is as great as at present 
in the U.S.S.R. In the mines, a non-Stakhanovist miner 
gets from 400 to 500 rubles a month, a Stakhanovist 
more than 1,600 rubles. The auxiliary worker, who 
drives a team below, gets only 170 rubles if he is not a 
Stakhanovist and 400 rubles if he is {Pravda, Nov. 16, 
1935)— that is, one worker gets about ten times as much 
as another. And 170 rubles by no means represents the 
lowest wage, but the average wage, according to the data 
of Soviet statistics. There are workers who earn no more 
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than 150, 120 or even 100 rubles a month. . . . The ex- 
amples we give by no means indicate the extreme limits 
in the two directions. One could show without difficulty 
tliat the tvages o£ tlie privileged layers of the tvorking 
class (of the labor aristocracy in the true sense of the 
term) are 20 times higher, sometimes even more, than 
tlie wages of tlie poorly-paid layers. .4nd if one takes the 
tvages of specialists, the picture of the inequality be- 
comes positively sinister. Ostrogliadov, the head engi- 
neer of a pit, who more than realizes the plan, gets 8,600 
rubles a month; and he is a modest specialist, whose 
wages cannot, therefore, be considered e.xceptional. 
Thus, engineers often earn from 80 to 100 times as 

much as an unskilled worker.” 

* 

Tiie whole standard of living of the Russian people is 
extremely lotv by comparison with ours, and that helps 
our ideologues ignore the fact represented by this last 
figure. “The differences of income . . . ,” says Edmund 
Wilson, “are, from the American point of view, very 
slight: but they are, for Russia, very considerable.” The 
differences of salary, in so far as this figure reveals them, 
are alike in Russia and America. It is probably, as the 
author says, not an exceptional figure. But assuming 
that it is, let us compare it with exceptional American 
figures. 

In the Nexu Republic for July 15, 1936, there ap- 
peared a table comparing the salaries of officers in some 
of our wealthier American companies with the average 
weekly wage of the u'orkers employed by them. I learn 
from tin’s table, picking it up at random, that Mr. C. F. 
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Kelley of the Chile Copper Co. receives $50,600 a year, 
his average worker $23.58 per week— a difference of 1 to 
41. Mr. George Horace Lorimer of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. has been receiving $90,500 a year and his aver- 
age worker $33.68 per week— a difference of 1 to 51. If 
we take 170 rubles a month as the wage of a Russian 
worker— and being based on rather shamefaced statistics 
this is a very high estimate of the average— and compare 
it with the salar)' paid to Mr. Ostrogliadov, is’e have a 
difference of 1 to 50. We are evidently among the same 
magnitudes. 

We need only assume that Mr. Ostrogliadov's laborers 
are for the most part unskilled, and receive the low but 
by no means unusual wage of 100 rubles a month, to see 
that his salary of 8,600 rubles compares favorably with 
that of Mr. H. F. Sinclair, an officer of Consolidated Oil, 
who receives an annual wage of $126,659 while his work- 
ers get along on $29.53 ^ week. The ratio here is 1 to 82. 
That in the case of Mr. Ostrogliadov, 1 to 86. 

It is not necessary to carry the comparison farther in 
order to show that the “differential reward” under what 
is called “socialism” is not radically different, in so far as 
salaries are concerned, from that under American capi- 
talism.* 

• A decree of August ag, 1938, set an upper limit to salary- payments 
of 8,000 rubles a month, except by special decree of the Council of 
Commissars. This would legalize under normal circumstances a "differ- 
ential reward” of 1 or a to ao, and provide for such e.vceptionai figures 
as those discussed above. 
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The low level of all income in the Soviet Union is 
what makes life seem so different. According to recent 
official claims a ruble is worth twenty cents, and at that 
rate Mr. Ostrogliadov’s salary would equal an annual 
stipend of §20,640 a year. Here again, however, official 
claims are optimistic; I doubt if tlie real salary, aside 
from “privileges,” is much more than half of that. And 
this makes his "differential reward” seem, to people ac- 
customed to regard such salaries as small, a significantly 
different thing from Mr. Sinclair’s. 

It is really in large part the backwardness of Russia 
that our literary tourists love. That medieval leisure and 
inviting of the soul, especially when combined with a 
childlike and eager entliusiasm for die beginnings of 
modernism, the joy of a national industrial birth and 
rebirth, is irresistible. They love Russia much as John 
Reed did when he went there before the revolution, and 
came home exclaiming: “Russian ideals are the most ex- 
hilaradng; Russian thought the freest, Russian art the 
most e.xuberant; Russian food and drink are to me the 
best, and Russians themselves are, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting human beings that exist.” * Our tourists link 
up diese charms of an agrarian backivardness with die 
myth of a utopian leap into the future, and ivith the 
actual relics of the ivorkers’ republic, and become the 

• Quoted by Granville Hicks in his John Reed, the Making of a 
Revolutionary. 
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more easy dupes of Stalin’s ideology. They have that 
much excuse. 

Last winter, at the time of her lecture in Los Angeles, 
I asked Anna Louise Strong, one who so loves Stalin’s 
Russia that she “changed w'orlds” to be a part of it, 
whether it is true that Pilnyak, the novelist, received 
some years ago an annual income of 30,000 rubles a year 
—that is, some twenty to twenty-five times the present 
wage of an unskilled worker— and she answered, almost 
with asperity:— 

“I don’t know specifically about Pilnyak, but I dare 
say he does. I could, if I wanted to turn my mind to it.’’ 

I quote this to show how little Marx’s idea of a society 
of the free and equal is really troubling these ideologues, 
and also because it adds one more drop of arithmetic to 
our conception of those “differential rewards.” It casts a 
light, too, upon Harold Denny’s dispatch to the New 
York Times of May 8, 1936, which appeared under tire 
appropriate headlines: “Leisured Women Unite in Mos- 
cow”— “New Idle Class Gathers to Set Up Society to 
Help Workers Culturally”— “Aim Is to Make Life 
Brighter and Provide Useful Work for Executives’ 
Wives.” 

Another American Stalinist recently returning from 
Moscow, to an inquiry after the health of Victor Vaksov, 
once head of the Metal Workers’ section of the Red In- 
ternational of Labor, said; “He has done pretty well by 
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himself. He is now head of one of the trusts in the auto- 
mobile industry, has a fine house with tu'o servants, two 
ofiicial cars at his disposal, and a Packard of his own 
bought in America.” That is a significant statistic, when 
brought into relation to the thirty-odd dollars a month 
paid to metal-workers, and should be easy to verify. 

For further statistical light I will quote this paragraph 
from a book on Soviet Russia, The Revolution Be- 
trayed, by Leon Trotsky:— 

“The real earnings of the Stakhanovists often exceed 
by twenty or thirty times the earnings of the lower cate- 
gories of ^vorkers. And as for especially fortunate special- 
ists, their salaries would in many cases pay for the tvork 
of eighty or a hundred unskilled laborers. In scope of 
inequality in the payment of labor, the Soviet Union 
has not only caught up to, but far surpasses the capitalist 
countries!” 

The Stakhanov movement, it should be emphasized, 
is not only the adoption of American and German meth- 
ods of labor organization and efficiency. It is the build- 
ing up of a new privileged caste, an aristoaacy of labor, 
who together with the highly paid foreman and man- 
agers can be relied on to suppot t the dictator. 

With the same disregard of the real aims of socialism, 
the “collectivization of agriculture” is being turned into 
a governmental grant of special privileges to vast cor- 
porations prospering at the expense of the masses of the 
peasants. Nothing could exceed the brutality, caprice. 
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and disloyalty to socialism with which Stalin has handled 
this problem of problems. Expropriating the well-off 
peasants called "kulaks” at the point of the bayonet,' 
shipping them to Siberia in cattle cars by hundreds of 
thousands, herding the remainder into collecti'ves before 
even the machinery for large-scale farming "ivas manu- 
factured, he laid tvaste all fertile Russia like a battle- 
field. Then after a year or two he brought many of the 
deported “kulaks” trundling back and settled them on 
tlie farms with private allotments alongside for those 
still energetic enough to till them. And now he has 
turned the tvhole system into a reservoir of special privi- 
lege by granting the land “in perpetuity” to those col- 
lectives which, because of good soil, geographical loca- 
tion, etc., have signally prospered. That is, he has given 
away franchises to vast farming corporations, deeding 
them the hereditary right formerly possessed by the aris- 
tocracy to cultivate for their own profit the most fertile 
and advantageous portions of the Russian soil. It is hard 
to say whether this act is characterized more by irrele- 
vant “caprice” or by systematic "disloyalty” to socialism. 
It is a consistent step only in the building up of social 
support for a Bonapartist clique. 

Trotsky for some reason fails to note tvhat seems to 
me the meat of this whole situation— the fact, namely, 
that these happy beneficiaries of “the triumph of social- 
ism,” the overseers, specialists, bureaucrats, and labor 
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and collective farm aristocrats, are able to invest their 
incomes, not, to be sure, in risky shares and debentures 
producing on the average if they are lucky 4 or 5 per 
cent of interest, but in government bonds tvhich pay 7 
per cent, or failing that, to deposit them in savings banks 
where they are exempt from both inheritance and in- 
come taxes, and earn 8 per cent of interest. Taking this 
into consideration, it seems clear that a large proportion 
of the capitalists of America could profitably change 
places with them, if the general level of wealth in the 
two countries were equal. 

That our liberal scholars and litterateurs should be 
converted to a “socialism” of that kind is not surprising. 

I do not mean that there is any equivocation in their 
motive; and I must add that their zeal, industry, and 
devotion, like that of many of the party communists, af- 
ford one of the few signs of life in a sufficiently dead 
political landscape. But it is impossible for one who has 
accepted, even to the extent that I have, the Marxian 
view of the role of ideas in history, not to see that the 
change they are bringing about is etymological rather 
than economic. They are playing their part in the proc- _ 
ess of deluding mankind and themselves with another 
ideology— a “socialism” which means as little in real fact 
and action as “Christianity” does to a busy and prosper- 
ous Christian. 

After making the remark quoted above about “dif- 
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ferential rewards,” Mr. Soule asks himself a pertinent 

question: 

“Well, then, why do not the more successful get all 
the power and rob the less successful, just as in capi- 
talism?” 

And he makes this reply:— 

“The ansAver is that their money does not give them 
any power over the system, since they cannot otvn fac- 
tories, mines, farms, apartment houses, newspapers, 
radio stations, stores or railroads— any of the means of 
production. They cannot employ labor in business en- 
terprises. There are no shares, debentures, private bond 
issues, stock markets oi commodity exchanges. . . , 
They can buy government bonds or put their money in 
a savings bank. There Avas much pride in the groAvth of 
savings accounts this year. They can travel. Social pres- 
sure Avill not alloAV them, hoAvever, to live on their sav- 
ings Avithout Avorking. . . .” 

Omitting some minor matters, then, like a high in- 
heritance tax and “social pressure” against loafing (both 
declining rapidly), the substantial difference betAveen 
“socialism” and capitalism seems to be that under “so- 
cialism,” instead of investing your money at your oAvn 
discretion, and your oAvn risk, you let the government 
invest it for you and guarantee you a 7 and 8 per cent 
return on your investment. That does indeed prevent 
the amassing of prodigious fortunes, and might be de- 
scribed as a kind of Populist or Bryanite utopia, so long 
as it may last. But it has very little to do Avith the gulf 
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betiveen the proletariat and the owning class as a whole, 
or with the aims of socialism. And just where Mr. Soule 
drinks that “social pressure” is coming from as these tax- 
exempt investments of private capital continue to pile 
up, is a mystery. It would be interesting to know what 
a Marxist of the vintage of 1935 thinks “social pres- 
sure” is. 

That a noted economist, even of “bourgeois” train- 
ing, could be so naive once he thrusts his head into the 
mists of the Soviet ideology would be astonishing were 
it not for the example of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
who are supposed to know something about economics 
from a socialist standpoint. They state that there is no 
“unearned income” in the country, in the very same 
three lines in which they discuss the borrowing of money 
at stupendous rates of interest by a government which is 
a vast corporation owning and operating all industry. 

“Inflation,” they say, “. . . amounts to a disguised 
cut in everybody’s ivages, which has hitherto been re- 
garded as an objecdonable form of taxation, though one 
found to be less injurious in an equalitarian commu- 
nity, in ivhich there is ... an absence of incomes that 
are unearned. A preferential expedient to which the 
Soviet Government usually resorts is an internal loan.” 

I am no economist, but I think I am not crazy. And if 
I am not, then when a government which is running the 
industries and employing the labor of a country takes 
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loans from people ivho have excess income, and pays tliose 
people 7 per cent interest on the loans, those people 
are not only receiving unearned income, but tliey are 
receiving surplus value derived from the' exploitation 
of the country’s labor. And when you add to these bond- 
holders the "twenty-five million depositors” in the State 
Savings Banks, “encouraged by interest at the rate of 
eight per cent and by total exemption of deposits from 
income tax, inheritance tax, and various stamp duties”— 
I am still quoting the fabulous Webbs— you have a situ- 
ation as remote from socialism, to say nothing of "com- 
munism,” as anything that could conceivably be put 
across upon the most gullible mind as a cynical imita- 
tion of it. 

If an American man of money gets an average profit 
of 5 per cent on his various investments he thinks he is 
doing passably well, and he submits, without any very 
steady cry of “socialism,” both to an income tax and to 
an inheritance tax upon this unearned increment. Un- 
der “soviet communism” the man of money is guaran- 
teed an income of 7 and 8 per cent on his investments, 
and it is exempt from both income and inheritance 
taxes. It would be hard to suggest, offhand, a neater 
system for re-establishing class divisions in a society in 
which they had been badly shaken up and were in dan- 
ger of complete elimination. 

It is of course somewhat more simple for the Soviet 
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State, if you conceive it as distinct from the holders of 
these bonds and bankbooks, to repudiate its obligations 
than it would be for a mass of private enterprises. A Stalin- 
minded critic of my article has even suggested that some 
such trick is being deliberately played upon the Russian 
people. “If you raise a man’s pay and force him to take 
bonds in proportion, then put the bonds through a con- 
version, and finally devaluate the ruble with a prospect 
of cancelling the bonds altogether, it looks more to me 
like an extremely heavy tax faintly gilded with patriot- 
ism, than the establishment of vested class interest.” 
People who can persuade themselves that a governmen- 
tal clique which will swindle people in that raw fashion, 
destroying dieir plans, their hopes, their families, their 
life-structures by millions in order to run the state, are 
going to run it in the interest of the Brotlierhood of 
Man and the Co-operative Commonwealth, have a deter- 
mination to deceive themselves with which I do not 
know how to cope. Marx dismissed as utopian the idea 
that good men could be relied on to bring about social- 
ism. A great many Stalinists have learned this so well 
that they actually believe bad men can be relied on to 
do it, if they are bad enough. 

It seems obvious that if these rapidly mounting debts 
are not repudiated, then not only do exploitation and 
the class society -remain, but all the basic problems of 
capitalism remain— the inadequate buying power of 

4 
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those who live on tvages, the^ consequent lagging of dis- 
tribution behind production, the cycles, the depression, 
and in the end the rage for foreign markets. The sole 
fundamental new thing left is the planning power in the 
hands of the state. This may prove a very fundamental 
thing. So long as the state is ruthless enough to let four 
to six millions of the population starve to death in order 
to build up foreign credit, as was done (it is now admit- 
ted privately) by Stalin’s state in 1933, it will certainly 
be momentous. But from the standpoint of the revolu- 
tionary science, it ^vill mean that once more the toiling 
masses have taken arms and fought upon the barricades 
and died for equal liberty, and once more they have re- 
ceived for their pains a new and more efficient system of 
class exploitation. 

Note: Calvin B. Hoover, in his Dictators and Democ- 
racies, makes a comment on my discussion of Russian 
bonds tvhich, coming from an expert on such matters 
and a very judicious one, I feel obliged to quote: 

“There can hardly be any denial . . . that the Soviet 
state has revived essentially the same sort of differentials 
in income tvhich are enjoyed by Joe Louis and the cor- 
poration executive in a capitalistic economy. Factually, 
it is difficult to say whether or not there is substance to 
Max Eastman’s charge that a rentier class is likewise be- 
ing developed. Up to very recent times bond issues in 
the Soviet Union were certainly not so much a device 
for investment by which one lived from surplus, as they 
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^vere a device for lowering incomes for everyone. Every- 
body had a fixed amount deducted monthly from his 
wage or salary, which amount went in theory to buy a 
bond. The worker who bought the bond was not al- 
lowed to sell it. The money which tvas paid to the 
worker in interest in succeeding years merely meant that 
wages were that much louver than they tvould have been 
if it had not been necessary to pay interest out of the 
current product of industry. It would have made little 
difference if the Soviet government had in the begin- 
ning simply paid wages and salaries in an amount low 
enough to leave a surplus equal to the sums raised by the 
bond issues. It is perfectly true that the device of guar- 
anteed returns on state bonds might be the means by 
which a rentier class could develop, but time alone will 
tell whether this is going to happen. I do not believe 
that it has occurred to an important degree as yet.” 

Perhaps the situation can be summarized adequately 
for the present by saying that a mechanism has been set 
up which, in case the national income increases suffi- 
ciently to make a classless society possible, will effec- 
tually guard against it. 




THE MEANING OF THE MOSCOW 
TRIALS 


It would have been clear long ago that the Russian rev- 
olution had failed were it not for Stalin’s skill in manip- 
ulating public opinion. His counter-revolution has been 
the bloodiest in all history. Aside from the punitive 
expeditions against peasants, the campaigns of state- 
planned starvation, the war of extermination against 
thinking people generally, he has put to death more sin- 
cere and loyal party-militants than ever died before with 
the death of a revolution. His work makes that of the 
guillotine after the arrest of Robespierre look pale in- 
deed. And yet because of his crafty guidance of the 
steam-roller and the machine of publicity, it required 
an open pact with Hitler’s Germany to ^vake the world 
up to the fact that Thermidor -svas ended, that he was 
the man on horseback. 

Stalin was trained as a "professional revolutionist”; 
that is why his counter-revolution shows so few amateur 
defects. He knows all the moves that can be made against 
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him; he knows all tlie moves to make. He has used every 
trick in the repertory of demagogism in his colossal 
task of proving all loyal Bolsheviks traitors to the cause, 
and selling his personal tyranny to the public as the 
super-scientific beginnings of a millennium. And he has 
used, one trick never thought of before— that of making 
distinguished batches of the old revolutionists “confess” 
publicly and in the face of death that they are the coun- 
ter-revolution, he the sole loyal leader of the Party. 

This hoax has had so massive a success, not only in 
Russia, ivhere to question the confessions is itself a capi- 
tal offense, but among free-judging intellectuals else- 
where, that it must be separately discussed by anyone 
who asserts— no matter with what economic facts to back 
him— that Stalinism is the counter-revolution. People 
read the plain ivords spoken in the face of death by men 
of sound mind, and are ovenveighed by the mystery: “If 
they did not commit the crimes confessed to, why did 
they say they did?" 

I understand why, but the understanding is so bound 
up'ivith my personal experience of the mentality of the 
consecrated Bolshevik that I find it difficult to explain 
to Western minds. If I were asked to state in the order 
of their importance the grounds of my sure kno^vledge 
that those “confessions” were concocted party lies, I 
should begin with one which no one else has mentioned: 
the ivords in which they were spoken. To a man unac- 
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quainted with Marxian theory and Russian Bolshevik 
ways of thinking based upon it, I suppose the dime novel 
twaddle in which these Bolshevik leaders tried to ex- 
plain their abandoning the theory and tactics of Marx 
and Lenin and taking up with the rejected doctrines of 
tire NarodovoUzi in their wildest forms, may seem 
plausible. Some people have no feeling for styles and 
modes of thought. But anyone u’ho has, and who is also 
acquainted with the literature and history of the Rus- 
sian revolution, can see in a dozen pages that these 
Marxists were not describing a change of principle and 
tactic in their own minds, but were reciting the plot of 
a melodrama prepared without regard to their minds. 
There is hardly an indication in the entire published re- 
port of either trial that any one of the defendants ever 
read Marx, associated with Lenin, or acquainted himself 
with the intellectual history of tlie Russian revolution. 

It is conceivable that a highly trained Bolshevik 
leader, a lieutenant of Lenin, might go over, under stress 
of the new concentration of power, to the principles of 
the Left Social Revolutionaries and far beyond them. 
It is hardly conceivable that all of Lenin’s lieutenants 
would. But let us suppose they did. They would Justify 
themselves in a language and with a set of concepts as 
. remote from those employed by the defendants in this 
trial as the prescriptions of a trained physician are from 
the Jabber of a witch doctor. 
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The fact that their stories did not jibe with the facts, 
that they described a rendezvous in a hotel that no 
longer exists, a trip in an airplane that never flew, a 
meeting ivith Trotsky in Paris ^vhen Trotsky ^vas in a 
remote comer of France, is wholly incidental. To any- 
one who kno^vs their minds, it is obvious that they were 
performing a studied falsification from the first -svord to 
the last. ' 


THE MEN 

I not only kno^v their minds and the traditions of the 
movement to which they belong, I knew many of them 
personally. To me tliey were not just outlandish names 
in a gruesome Russian novel, but real human beings 
with beliefs and feelings much like mine. Some of them 
were my friends. 

I went to Russia in 1922 and lived there as a friend 
of the government for two years. I had been editor of 
the only American magazine which supported the Bol- 
sheviks from the day they seized power— the magazine 
which sent John Reed to Moscow and printed his first 
articles describing a “Ten Days That Shook the World.” 
That gave me a very good entree into the inner circles 
of Bolshevism— as good, I think, as anyone had ^vho was 
not an actual delegate to the Communist International. 

Radek I knew ■^vell, and I have the testimony in his 
otvn hand^v^-iting of his friendship for me. Serebriakov 
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I knew far better, and admired a thousand times more. 
A stronger-hearted, honester and braver man I never 
knew. Muralov was a hero in my eyes. He was a hero in 
the eyes of all Russia. A genial kind-hearted giant, he 
led the fight in Moscow that lasted some days after Petro- 
grad was in the hands of the workers and soldiers. He 
was aftenvard commander of the Moscow military dis- 
trict-one of the biggest, morally as well as physically, 
and one of the best-loved of those who fought in the 
front line during the October days. 

Piatakov I remember as a slim, gentle, highly intel- 
lectual, delicately organized, friendly person, quietly 
very firm in his own judgments, for he had an instructed 
as well as a thinking mind, but genially attentive to 
others. We went to the circus together one of the last 
Saturdays before I left Moscow, His being dragged out 
to death for an alleged betrayal of socialism comes poign- 
antly home to me. I know that he was not only a fine, 
loyal and humane character, but a man who represented, 
as few others did besides Lenin, Trotsky and Rakovsky, 
the highest intellectual culture to be found in the Bol- 
shevik party. 

Another man I knew well enough to love was Budu 
Mdvani, recently executed with forty other Georgian 
Bolsheviks. He is one of the many— ho^v many, who will 
ever know?— that refused to confess, and were shot behind 
closed doors. A big, broad-shouldered, powerful, jovial. 
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prodigiously laughing, astonishingly handsome, veri- 
table dynamo of a man, one of the well-loved friends of 
Lenin and Trotsky and everybody else ivho ever knew 
him, one of the gorgeous people of the earth, a "prince” 
if there ever was one, and vastly amused to be confused 
with little titled princes of the same name. Noiv he is 
swept down too. They are all gone, all the great Bolshe- 
vik party men, the true leaders— either dead or in prison 
on the way to death. 

• Bukharin appealed less to me intellectually than some 
of the others, because he seemed inadequate to his task 
of party "theoretician,” being thoroughly tangled up in 
a pile of knoivledge that was too big for him. But he was 
a man of delicate sensitivity— an artist of talent— and a 
man who had lived his whole life in devoted labor for 
the socialist ideal. He served Stalin most of the time in a 
kind of bewildered despair, and his arrest added a night- 
mare touch to those trials, self-vilifications and shootings 
of all in Russia ivhom I trusted. 

Sossnovsky, Pravda’s chief feature ivriter under Lenin, 
I ivas associated with in an effort to found a new Soviet 
magazine tvhich should be less narrowly political, more 
catholic in scope, than any then existing. We talked to- 
gether endlessly at the editorial meetings— for with char- 
acteristic Russian hospitality I was asked to join the staff 
of the neiv magazine— and I admired and liked Sossnov- 
sky as well as anybody I met in Moscoiv. Another true 
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man, courageous and brainy, he stood out for his prin- 
ciples and spent years in a solitary confinement prison 
in Siberia for refusing to renounce the program of the 
Left Opposition. He too is disgraced and dead now, al- 
though he never stood up in court and asked me to be- 
lieve that he had become a depraved beast. 

I do not believe it of any of them because I knew 
them too well. I would not feel logically impelled to be- 
lieve it, even if their conduct in court were as much a 
mystery to me as it is to the uninitiated. For that is only 
one mystery. Those who try to believe in the truth of the 
“cpnfessions” have two mysteries to explain. First, how 
did poised, trusted, loyal and intelligent revolutionists 
come to commit these criminal, immoral, inhuman, stu- 
pid and counter-revolutionary acts? And second, how 
did it happen that the mere fact of being arrested and 
held a period of time in isolation made them all repent, 
change their principles, and go out eagerly to vilify 
themselves in the eyes of the world and in history for- 
ever? 

t 

Is it not improbable that sixteen, and then again sev- 
enteen, men, having entered a desperate plot, and hav- 
got caught, would all behave in exactly the same 
way? That in itself, it seems to me, is so improbable as 
to be incapable of belief. And yet the ^vay in which they 
all behaved is so unlike the usual behavior of men 
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caught in a desperate plot that we should be astonished 
if we read it about one man. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION 

The certainty ivhich arises from my knowledge of the 
men is, of course, reinforced by my understanding of the 
political situation— and that, not as it appears to an 
American felloiv traveler, but as it appears to Russian 
Bolsheviks, trained and molded in the struggle against 
Menshevik socialism. To them Stalin, in abolishing the 
soviet system of government • in the name of “democ- 
racy,” had gone over bag and baggage to the Menshe- 
idks. He had destroyed the chief monument of the 
genius of Lenin, abandoned Lenin’s principles, the prin- 
ciples of tlie Bolshevik party, and the ivhole political 
perspective of the October revolution. The same thing 
was true of his support of the “Popular Front” in the 
Spanish revolution. Popular Front is nothing but a 
^V’^estem name for what was called in Russia “Men- 
shevism.” 

The soviet system of government ivas supposed, ac- 
cording to the designs of Lenin and according to Marx- 
ian theory, to endure until, with industry socialized and 
classes abolished, the state as an instrument of compul- 
sion should dissolve and “die away” in a voluntarily co- 
operative communist society. All intelligent Bolsheviks 
knew this, and they knew it as you know the alphabet. 
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Stalin’s assertion that he was replacing the soviets with 
a “democratic” government because classes were already 
abolished, would not go down with a loyal follo^ver of 
Lenin, therefore, even if classes had been abolished, and 
even if the new government were democratic. Classes 
are not abolished in Russia except upon paper, and the 
new constitution is not democratic even on paper. On 
the contrary, it removes the last obstacle to the dictator- 
ship of a Fuehrer— Vozhd is the Russian' word— sup- 
ported by a society of nationalistic bureaucrats which 
enjoys, just as the Black Shirts do in Italy and the Brotvn 
in Germany, a monopoly of political action and organi- 
zation, and the constitutional right to form a controlling 
nucleus in every other organization that existsl Politi- 
cally, even if there were no international problem, there 
is no mystery in a wholesale shooting of old Bolsheviks 
in connection with this change. 

But Lenin’s revolutionary theory was international. 
The Bolshevik policy was supposed to apply to every 
country of the globe. The Russian soviet state was sup- 
posed to take the lead in applying it. Russia was sup- 
posed to give aid to the fighting proletariat of the whole 
world, especially in whatever part of the world a revolu- 
tionary situation arose. Her aid was supposed to en- 
courage the proletariat to form soviets and seize the 
power as was done in Russia, against all other parties, 
republican and royalist, civil and military, liberal and 
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Menshevik alike. Stalin gave a disastrously belated and 
fatally inadequate aid to the republicans and Menshe- 
%'iks in the Spanish Civil War. He gave more aid, at least, 
than tliere is democracy in his constitution. But as the 
price of this aid he demanded that the Spanish govern- 
ment remain republican, tliat proletarian soviets should 
not seize potver, that all socialist and tvorking-class par- 
ties should indefinitely postpone the class issue and co- 
operate with the liberals. 

It is that policy of postponing the class issue and ‘‘co- 
operating with the liberals” in a revolutionary situation 
upon which Lenin split with the Mensheviks in Russia, 
and thereby gave its essential meaning to the tvord “Bol- 
shevism,” and to the Bolshewk party its historic role and 
its triumph. Never mind whether you think this Men- 
shevik policy is “sensible” or not. Lenin was an extreme 
revolutionary Marxist, the last man in the ivorld, it may 
■well be, that you would have thought “sensible.” The 
international policy of the “Popular Front” was just as 
direct a s^veeping out and trampling under foot of the 
work of Lenin, and of his principles, as was the aboli- 
tion of the so\iet state. That policy, too, could not be 
put through in Russia ivithout a general clean-up of the 
loyal followers of Lenin. And these two policies, - the 
abolition of the soviet government and the Popular 
Front, ^vere but high points in that total surrender of 
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the Bolshevik positions which I described in the pre- 
vious chapter. 

To this must be added the steady swelling of a ^vave 
of popular discontent following the national disaster of 
forced collectivization, a discontent which threatened 
the very existence of Stalin’s government. Peasant up- 
risings, grumblings among the workers, disaffection in 
the. army, made any political opposition within the 
Party dangerous to Stalin in an extreme degree. His 
theoretical opponents were being converted into leaders 
of a mass uprising, whether they would or no, an up- 
rising which had perhaps little to do tvith the grounds 
of their opposition. That mass uprising made a mono- 
lithic party absolutely essential to the survival of his 
personal dictatorship. He had to put down littledeaders 
all over the country, and to accomplish that he had to 
have a treason trial of big leaders. And since the biggest 
leader of all was beyond his grasp, he had to implicate 
him in the crimes attributed to everyone he shot. 
Trotsky has been crowned with many revolutionary 
laurels, but none more expressive than Stalin’s inven- 
tion of a “Trotskyist treason plot’’ as the sole means- 
even with Trotsky in another hemisphere— of breaking 
once for ail the force of the October revolution. 

That was the political mechanism of those trials. That 
is why men were shot as “Trotskyists” who had long 
ago repudiated Trotsky, some of whom had retired from 
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all political struggle and discussion. Stalin no doubt 
feared them as potential leaders of a revolt against him, 
knon-ing they could see through the official ballyhoo to 
the essential facts. He knew that they all considered hiTn 
a mountebank-Marxist and a usurper, no matter ^vhat 
they thought of Trotsky, and no matter how many 
“capitulations” they might sign. There is little doubt 
that his stool-pigeons had caught them in the treasonable 
act of sapng so; that tvas the factual basis for the ar- 
rests. But more than he feared the old leaders, he feared 
a new revolt of the rank-and-file. He needed these deaths 
in order to put it do^vn. He needed a treason plot led by 
Trotsky as a pretext for a wholesale clean-up of all loyal 
. and clear-sighted Bolsheviks, both old and young. If 
there is any political mystery here, it is only because so 
many influential people have found it convenient not 
to face the political facts. 

THE CONFESSIONS 

Aside, however, from the political situation, you had 
only to line up on a page the crimes and stupidities to 
ivhich all these eminent men confessed, and summon a 
little hard sense, in order to knoiv that you ivere read- 
ing bad melodrama and not histor)". They said in the 
first trial that they had been futilely conspiring for some 
six years to assassinate Stalin and other former comrades 
in a mood o| “sheer spitefulness," out of a mere “thirst - 
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for power,” in secret collaboration with Hitler’s secret 
police, and this “without any political program”— with- 
out any idea or object, that is, but revenge and personal 
ascendancy. 

In the second trial they added to tliese crimes the fol- 
lowing: a conspiracy to ■ivreck by industrial sabotage the 
worker’s state which they had created, and to betray this 
state in war to fascist Germany and feudal Japan, a con- 
spiracy with the heads of these reactionary nations to in- 
vade the “socialist fatherland” and overthrow the “so- 
cialist government,” a promise to them in reward for 
this service of sections of the said fatherland comparable 
to the New England states and most of the land west of 
the Mississippi, and a further promise to engineer “mass 
exterminations” of the socialist workers, and to “spread 
disease germs” in the military forces of the “socialist 
fatlierland." 

These acts and projects might conceivably be true 
psychologically— although politically impossible— of one 
pathological character in a group of eminent and trusted 
men. They could not be true of all the big men of a 
party and an epoch. They could not be true of a whole 
high-minded government. And it is nothing less than 
the original soviet government that Stalin shamed in 
this way and exterminated together with the soviet 
system. 


O 
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I think that some liberals gave credence to these fan- 
tastic tales because they still imagine there is something 
in the nature of “Bolshevism” which explains or miti- 
gates such acts of depravity. The acts are criminal, bes- 
tial and degenerate from every standpoint, but they are 
worse, if that is possible, from the standpoint of Bolshe- 
vism than from tliat of ordinary sanity and morality. 
They are acts of absolute and wanton treachery— to self, 
to friends, to principles, to party, to the tvorking class, 
and to humanity. Anyone who believed them must in 
sober judgment despair of and despise the human race. 

Before explaining the confessions as I understand 
them, I want to mention the following facts: 

In the spring of 1925 I published a book called Since 
Lenin Died, in tvhich I, exposed the inner party fight 
that Lenin had been waging against Stalin just before 
he died. I cited the letters in which Lenin accused Stalin 
of “nationalism,” and of acting in critical situations out 
of. mere "spitefulness.” I stated the fact— subsequently 
confirmed by Zinoviev and by Lenin’s wife— that one 
of Lenin’s last acts was to %vrite Stalin a letter breaking 
off all “comradely relations” with him. And I quoted 
some phrases from the document called “Lenin’s Testa- 
ment.” 

In the autumn of 1926 I published that “Te.stament” 

5 
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in full in the New York Times and other leading news- 
papers throughout the tvorld. It was a letter -written by 
Lenin on his death-bed to his party, warning them 
against Stalin’s excessive power and his possible abuse 
of it. It advised that he be removed from the office of 
General Secretary and replaced by someone less "rude” 
and “capricious” and more “loyal.” The existence of 
this document was immediately denied by the Moscow 
authorities, and my text was denounced as a forgery by 
the Stalin communists in upward of seventeen languages 
for ten consecutive years, A brief time before the first of 
these treason trials, however, this "non-existent” docu- 
ment-omitting only those parts which contain praise for 
Trotsky— was published by the Soviet printing house. 
Passages from it, quoted at the time by the Christian 
Science Monitor ^ coincided verbatim with my text, 

I mention these facts, not only because I hope they 
may enhance my credibility in what follows, ljut also be- 
cause that Testament of Lenin contributes a small item 
to my explanation of the nature of the "confessions.” 

I find the explanation in four unusual things: the pe- 
culiar ethics of Bolshevism, which commits its adherents, 
to a habit of class-loyal lying; the fact that the Bolshe- 
vik experiment had failed, and the equivocal way in 
which it failed; Stalin’s penal code, which holds the im- 
mediate family of a political offender punishable for his 
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crimes, ^vhether aware of them or not; * and, finally, the 
passionately vindictive character of Stalin. 

PARTY LYING 

Those old Bolshevik chiefc were shot as traitors for 
the reasons I have given. They ivere the big men of 
the revolution, and they might have been shot by any 
counter-revolutionary dictator. But the scheme of mak- 
ing them promote the counter-revolution by a death- 
hour declaration that they were the counter-revolution- 
ists, could hardly have arisen except in a party where 
loyalty to factual truth had already, on theoretical prin- 
ciples, been subordinated to proletarian party loyalty. 

These theoretical principles go back to Lenin, and 
they go back to Marx, and they go back to the mystical 
sophistics of Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. In the 
mind of Lenin they ivere of course ofEset, not only by 
an impetuous honesty, but by an univavering sense of 
the necessity that the working class should trust the 
Party and its leaders. Nevertheless, the principles ivere 
Lenin’s, and these famous confessions tvere by no means 
the first “mighty and well-forged lies” to be solemnly 
recited by great Bolsheviks in obedience to a Resolu- 
tion of the Central Committee of the Party. It tvas 
generally understood that personal predilections in the 

• See page 27. 
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matter of honor, as well as life, ought to be sacrificed 
as "bourgeois,” at that high ivord of command. Thus, 
although it %vas not their sole motive, I think it is in- 
dubitable that the majority of Stalin’s victims made 
their "confessions” and went to their deaths with a feel- 
ing that as loyal soldiers of the Party they were justified, 
and, so to speak, redeemed by that Resolution of the 
Central Committee. 

It is easy to confuse a man’s mind— and his morals, 
too, if his principles are not exceedingly simple— by 
holding him in absolute solitude except for the pressure 
of certain strong and convinced personalities. And ^vhen 
that pressure is preceded by an application of the “con- 
veyor system” of mental and physical torment,* it takes 
not only a robust, but a pugnacious nervous system to 
resist it. I imagine that the effect of such continued tor- 
ment upon high-strung and sensitive types is to reduce 
them to an almost infantine condition. They' become 
like broken-hearted children, longing only for a father 
or a mother— for someone, anyone, to tell them what to 
do. It is then that the friendly comrade, fellotv-member 
of the beloved Party, can successfully advise them to 
make, for the sake of the Party, the false confession de- 
manded by the Central Committee. It will deliver them 
from torment; it will permit them to die. It will permit 

• Described with authority by W. G. Krivitsky in his book. In Stalin’s 
Secret Service. 
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tliem to die tvith a feeling that they have loyally sensed 
the Party and the revolution to the end. It would be 
too simple to say tliese men tvere buying death tvdth 
their false confessions, but it is far nearer the truth than 
to say they were tr)’ing to buy their lives. They could 
have had but the tiniest hope of life; they were in a 
condition in which deatli seemed a relief. 

Types too robust and pugnacious to succumb to this 
process of breaking down— or in the language of the 
Ogpu, "splitting”— a character, trere not tried in public. 
And there is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
they trere tried in private. As Kritdtsky points out, for 
every’ one of tire old Bolshevik leaders who “confessed,” 
one hundred were shot behind closed doors. 

POLITICAL CONFUSION 

Even those tveaker oner who did confess would prob- 
ably not have done so had their political opinions been 
simple. It is difficult for a man to say that the cause to 
which he gave his whole life has failed. It is especially 
difficult when he gave it in a religious belief that the 
process of all histoiy’ and Being Itself were on his side. 
There is no room for ultimate failure in the Marxian 
system. From any situation it is always only a question 
of finding the “way out for the proletariat.” Besides that, 
in certain main points of its prospectus the revolution 
had not failed. In the basic matter of expropriating tlie 
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private capitalist it had, however dreadfully, gone for- 
ward under Stalin. The Russian industries and even the 
Russian farms were collectivized. State planning was a 
fact; production ^vas increasing; the workers w'ere not 
unemployed on a large scale. Superficially considered, 
or measured in mere quantity, a major part of the so- 
cialist program seemed to have been enacted. Only the 
dynamic essence and tlie expected result were lacking. 
The power was in the tvrong hands; it was a dictatorship 
of Stalin, not of the working class. And there was, by 
the same token, no sign tvhatever of economic freedom 
and equality. The working class was still enslaved and 
still exploited. 

In these circumstances, would it be a simple thing to 
call Stalin’s dictatorship the counter-revolution? It 
would, perhaps, if you had not given your life to pro- 
duce it. It tvould, if you had something besides anarchy 
and a relapse to private capitalism \vith which to re- 
place it. These old Bolsheviks had tried fitfully to dis- 
place it. They had at least talked vigorously about get- 
ting rid of “the bureaucracy,” and restoring potver to 
the workers. They had talked about Trotsky’s cogent 
criticisms. But they could find no way. Trotsky himself, 
to tell the truth, has found no way. He advocates that 
the workers overthrow the bureaucracy tvhich has re- 
sulted from the overthrow of October, but he does not 
suggest how this new overthrow is to be prevented either 
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from restoring capitalism or from producing a new 
bureaucracy. No, these old Bolsheviks were confronted 
mth but one alternative: either to pronounce their life 
iTOrk a failure, or to admit that there tvas some hope for 
socialism and the Avorkers in the regime, or after the 
regime, of Stalin. They expressed it in their private con- 
versation, tvhich you may be sure tvas faithfully Marx- 
ian, by saying: "There is no way out except through 
Stalin.” 

This equivocal and complex condition of their minds 
made it easier for their mils to iveaken in the long 
months of solitude, and the long hours of torment in the 
inquisition chambers of the Ogpu. They would not 
have made these confessions if Stalin had restored cap- 
italism to Russia. He confused them, and the ivhole 
tvorld, by modeling his counter-revolution on the fascist 
states. 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL TORMENT 

I have used the word "torment” instead of "torture.” 
Torture would leave its marks, and would fail to make 
sure of the victim’s conduct in court. Even as it was, two 
of the victims, Smirnov and Krestinsky, did attempt to 
repudiate in public the testimony they had signed in 
secret. Had they been merely cowed by torture and the 
threat of its renewal, any one of them might have 
screamed out the truth when brought into a public 
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place. They were not cowed by ivhat they went through, 
but conu/nced— brought into a condition where they 
themselves believed in the necessity to close the ranks o£ 
the Party by confessing that their own opposition to 
Stalin had been a monstrous conspiracy, criminal and 
depraved. When Krestinsky’s conviction weakened, and 
he did cry out in court, asserting that his confession ivas 
false and had been forced from him, it was, I feel quite 
sure, the other defendants, his comrades in capitulation, 
who gathered round him in the prison and persuaded 
him to go back the next day and carry through the pro- 
gram as agree4 upon. 

Although I substitute the word “torment” for “tor- 
ture,” it is of importance to realize that threats to their 
families, and the hope of saving those they loved from 
destruction, played a role in this torment. In this con- 
nection the treason law I spoke of is crucial. According 
to the law and custom of the "socialist fatherland,” all 
those living in the same house or apartment with a man 
guilty of treason, are punishable by imprisonment and 
exile. My very reliable friend, Mrs. Wutherspoon of 
Pasadena, California, told me that on a visit to Moscow 
shortly after the first treason trial she called upon the 
wife of a world-famous Russian, a woman occupying a 
high position in a Soviet welfare institution. Mrs. Wuth- 
erspoon asked this woman her opinion as to the guilt 
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of Kamenev, Zinoviev and the others. Her answer to the 
direct question was noncommittal, but she added: 
“^Vhatever may be the case with them, something ought 
to be done about their wives and children. Nobody 
knotvs ivhere they are— they have disappeared from the 
earth.” Kamenev himself revealed in court that a con- 
cern about the future of his children was the principal 
human thought in his mind. Krivitsky reports a rumor 
that Zinoviev gave as his two reasons for confessing, the 
fact that there was no other “way out” except with 
Stalin, and a concern for the safety of his family. Bar- 
gains were undoubtedly struck in some of those secret 
conferences of the old Party chiefs in the Lubianka 
prison, and alUiough weakened by an almost universal 
doubt of Stalin’s honor, clemency for the family tvould 
be the strongest tiling he had to offer. 

To sum it up: the men who confessed were sensitively 
organized intellectuals, reduced by solitary confinement 
and torment, and despair of any other political course 
for the revolution, to a condition in ivhich they would 
accept the advice and instruction of their comrades to 
die as traitors in order to preserve the unity of the Party 
under Stalin. It is to be hoped that with the passage of 
time a more intimate light will be shed upon this prob- 
lem. For my part, I feel very sure that it will only fill up 
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with concrete, details, or vary ivith individual excep- 
tions, the above generalization.* 

STALIN’S REVENGE 

There still remains, however, one thing unexplained. 
There remains something extravagant to a point sug- 
gesting the madhouse in the statements these men coolly 

• I do not mean to exclude the possibility that a chemical, as well 
as a physical and psychological third degree may have been employed 
in some of these cases. Walter Duranty himself said that Serebriakov 
“spoke as if half asleep, and his voice sounded strangely dreamy— 
everybody noticed it.” After all, it is not a long step from castor oil 
to more specific remedies. Aldous Huxley gave the prescription some 
time ago in his essay on tVriters and Readers;— 

“A cachet," he says, “containing three-quarters of a gram of chloral 
and three-quarters of a milligram of scopolamine will produce in the 
person who swallows it a state of complete psychological malleability, 
akin to the state of a subject under deep hypnosis. Any suggestion 
made to the patient while in this artificially induced trance penetrates 
to the very depths of the subconscious mind and may produce a per- 
manent modification of the habitual modes of thought and feeling. 

“In France, where the technique has been in experimental use for 
several years, it has been found that two or three courses of suggestion 
under chloral and scopolamine can change the habits even of the 
victims of alcohol and irrepressible sexual addictions. A peculiarity of 
the drug is that the amnesia which follows it is retrospective: the 
patient has no memories of a period which begins several hours be- 
fore the drug's administrations. 

"Catch a man unawares and give him a cachet; he will return to 
consciousness firmly believing all the suggestions you have made dur- 
ing his stupor and wholly unaware of the way this astonishing con- 
version has been effected." 

That might serve at least to make educated people skeptical of 
confessions extorted in prison. However, as a general explanation of 
these confessions it is both improbable and unnecessary. Physical soli- 
tude and psychological pressure and torment are enough. Most men 
can, in proper conditions and in due time, be made to “confess” to 
anything. 
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made. If Stalin ^vere actuated solely by a political mo- 
tive, would he not compel them to recite some story that 
people of realistic common sense might believe? He is 
far too shrewd to set these eminent statesmen out there 
before the public and give them carte blanche in telling 
anything but the truth. 

- That is why I say that Stalin’s passionately vindictive 
character is a third element essential to a solution of the 
problem. Stalin ^vas not content ivith shooting his for- 
mer comrades who went against him, and he ^vas not 
content with disgracing them and getting a political en- 
dorsement from them. He must also have revenge for all 
the galling things that had been said about him by them, 
and by all the less “rude” and “capricious” and more 
“loyal” Bolsheviks from Lenin dowm. 

His revenge was to compel them to take upon them- 
selves the guilt nvhich they had imputed to him— sheer 
“spitefulness,” mere "thirst for power," the lack of “any 
program” except personal ascendancy, and “disloyalty” 
in its most monstrous forms. 

I think it is no accident that Stalin published Lenin’s 
“Testament” at the very moment of the first treason 
trial. It was the sting of that supreme injury that he ^vas 
iviping off. But his victims had also to assume die taint 
of certain “mass exterminations” of which he had been 
more recently and as justly accused. 

I am supported in this hypothesis by the memory of 
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a conversation I had with one of Stalin’s most coura- 
geous victims, Leonid Petrovich Serebriakov. When he 
was in this country with Amtorg in 1929 Leonid Petro- 
vich came often to my house, and even met and talked 
with me in public, although, owing to my defense of 
Trotsky and my translations of his writings, I was some- 
thing of a plague spot to other emissaries of the Soviet 
government. 

I commented on this once, and Serebriakov answered 
me in two ways. He said; 

"I am not afraid of anything. Don’t you see that I 
can’t cringe or slink? Look at my back.” He got up and 
turne'd around. “My muscles won’t work that way.” 

And then he added, in an altered tone: 

"Besides, it doesn’t make any difference what I do. 
Stalin will get me in the end, anyivay. If he lives long 
enough he will get every single ohe of us who has ever 
injured him in speech or action. That is his principal 
aim in life. He is completely dominated by vindictive 
passion. He will lie back and ^vait ten, twenty, thirty 
years, secretly plotting to achieve an exquisitely appro- 
priate revenge upon an enemy, and then ^vhen every- 
thing is ready he will spring. Believe me, I am not tell- 
ing fairy stories. I have lived with him, roomed with 
him, camped udth him on the battlefield. He is the most 
vindictive man on earth.” 

Serebriakov then told me the story, which I had 
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already heard from another source, and which Trotsky 
has repeated in the press, of how Stalin in a gathering of 
comrades who were discussing their idea of a perfect 
day said: “Mine is to plan an artistic revenge upon an 
enemy, carry it out to perfection and then go home and 
go peacefully to bed.” 

Serebriakov had a young daughter tvhom he loved 
better than any other thing, or person, or idea. So it 
seemed to me when he spoke of her, and other friends 
have said this of him. Although I never saw her, she is 
in the photograph that he left with me when he re- 
turned to Russia. For her sake, perhaps, he would 
“cringe and slink.” For nothing else, I can honestly be- 
lieve, that this world contains. 

THE LESSON TO BE LEARNED 

There is a momentous lesson to be learned from these 
Moscow confessions, and it can be learned only by those 
who see clearly ^vhat differentiates them from other 
forced confessions. It is the fact that the victims had no 
principled objection to dying with a lie upon their lips. 
They had only to be reduced to believing that it was a 
revolutionary lie, that the Party demanding it was still 
the Party of the proletarian dictatorship. When you re- 
flect that thousands of supposedly critical intelligences 
in western Europe remained convinced of this fact even 
after the execution of the Party’s leaders, it can hardly 
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surprise you that some of them, by such a process as I 
have described, could be convinced of it. Your difficulty 
will be to grasp the degree in rvhich truth and falsity 
were irrelevant in the minds of both tormentors and tor- 
mented, in discussing the question whether they should 
“confess” or not. You can see this fact for yourself, if you 
will read Krivitsky’s account of the “investigation” of 
Mrachkovsky— the sole account yet published of the ac- 
tual scene in a Bolshevik torment chamber. In ninety 
hours of argument with this prisoner, the questioner 
seems never once to have thought of trying to refute his 
statement that he was not guilty. Even Krivitsky seems 
never to have thought of it. That is not what the argu- 
ment was about. It was about whether the Party under 
Stalin was the sole remaining hope of the revolution. If 
that could be established, then the lie demanded by the 
Party must be told. The same state of mind became ap- 
parent in the public testimony of some of the victims. 
They were far more eager to explain why they confessed 
than why they committed the crimes confessed to. And 
in doing so they talked for once like Bolsheviks. They 
justified their confessions as acts of loyalty to the revo- 
lution in a manner quite impossible to one whose acts 
had already betrayed the revolution. 

The mystery of the Moscow confessions is insoluble 
only to those who do not realize what can happen to 
idealists who renounce the old mortal code of truthful- 
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ness, and adopt a principled belief in public lying. Al- 
though camouflaged in Russia by the intellectual verbi- 
age of the Hegelian-Marxian dialectic, this is really the 
same renunciation of intelligence for animal trill, of rea- 
son for blind instinct, of civilized enlightenment for bar- 
barian “dynamism,” that we see in Germany. Peter F. 
Drucker, in his brilliant book. The End of Economic 
Man, has described the result as he observed it among 
the Nazis: 

“The Nazi leaders themselves never pretended to 
speak the truth. Beginning with Hitler’s frank admission 
in his book that lying is necessary, Nazi leaders have 
prided themselves publicly on their disregard for truth 
and on the impossibility of their promises— foremost 
among them Dr. Goebbels. Not once but several times 
have I heard him say in mass meetings when the people 
cheered a particularly choice lie: ‘Of course you under- 
stand all this is just propaganda’; and the masses only 
cheered louder. The same thing happened in Austria; 
the same thing in Czechoslovakia.” 

Anybody ■who understands that can understand the 
Mosco'ss" confessions. And he can understand tvhy the 
prodigious lies told in those confessions have prospered 
among tlie devotees of Stalinism throughout the u'orld. 
The question of their truth, in knife-edge form, -u^as 
never raised. They were judged by the ^rill only, the 
will to solidarity and potrer. Their function -iras the de- 
struction of “Trotskyism,” which is now nothing but a 
name for any rift, or threat of a rift, in that totalitarian 
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ivill. Compared with this supreme function, the ques- 
tion of their correspondence with fact is subordinate 
altogetlier. To slur the question is a matter of gang 
loyalty. 

The understanding of this mental and social process, 
and the clean rejection of it by a majority of mankind, 
is necessary to the survival of civilization. The Moscow 
trials, the most flagrant example of it, are therefore in 
some sense a touchstone of men— or at least of working- 
men and liberals. Those who swallowed the lies told in 
these trials, or agreed to assist with silence or suspended 
judgment in their propagation, are to be guarded against 
as potential totalitarians. Those who denounced them 
roundly will probably defend truth, justice, freedom, 
scientific enlightenment.* 

• Some of the earlier parts of this chapter tvere published at the 
time of the trials in the New York World-Telegram. 
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When historians look back, I believe the fading of re- 
ligious faith in this era -js’Ill seem a chief explanatory fac- 
tor of its madness. Men haven’t got used yet to the 
emptiness of the sky, and so they ^vorship gods of clay 
again— ivhat crude and bloody ones!— and believe in 
myths and promises of heaven on earth. Soviet Russia 
■sv’as far enough a^vay, and sufficiently insulated by the 
language barrier, to function tvonderfully in the place 
of Kingdom Come. All you had to do ivas dismiss all the 
plain facts as atrocity stories— they are horrible enough 
to sound like it— and believe the is’hole state-oivned 
propaganda, and you could be as tranquil amid the fall- 
ing ruins of civilization as an infant in the arms of 
Jesus. 

This state of religious felicity was so ividespread 
among American liberals, and their piety is so profound, 
that even the Stalin-Hitler pact and the raining of hell- 
fire on Finland have barely tvaked them from their 
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pious dream. They are wistful now— it is after all a sad 
rvorld— but they still cling to the belief that somewhere 
in the background angels hover over Stalin. 

The fact is tliat tire bombing of Finland, although it 
obtrudes so uncomfortably into our real world, is a 
polite and civilized gesture compared to the sustained 
content of Stalin’s domestic policies. The pact with 
Hitler is very much easier to defend, especially for a 
Marxian, than the regime that Stalin is linking with 
Hitler’s. Instead of being better, Stalinism is worse than 
fascism— more ruthless, barbarous, unjust, immoral, anti- 
democratic, unredeemed by any hope or scruple. 

There is too much dispute over the connotation of 
fascism for one simple formula to hold. We can as yet 
only point to all those traits which are common to the 
regimes in Italy and Germany, and not to be found in 
even the most caste-ridden of democratic countries. I 
have counted nventy-uvo such traits, and I find that in 
all but two, the regime of Stalin equals or exceeds them. 
I wish the reader who still feels a devout anguish over 
Stalin as a saint betrayed to temporary sin would go over 
this list witli me, and see if Stalin is not better to be 
described as a super-fascist. 

(I hope that this list may also help to check a current 
witless tendency to apply the word “fascism” to changes 
made within the legal, moral, cultural and political 
frame^vork of civilized society, whether feudal or demo- 
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cratic. That is playing with words, and playing on the 
edge of an abyss.) 

1. Nationalistic emotion is hysterically exalted. 

“Patriotism is the supreme law of life,” was the \vay 

Stalin’s Pravda expressed it in 1934, and he was tlien 
still hampered by relics of the old slogan of Marx and 
Lenin: “Workers have no fatherland.” By now patriot- 
ism in Moscow must be pretty nearly the ivhole law of 
life. 

2. A single party, disciplined, centrally controlled and 
having a monopoly of tlie political field, takes over the 
power of the state. The state is reduced to the position 
of a false front, whose function is to “ratify” the de- 
cisions of the party. 

Needless to argue that tliis system exists in Russia, 
since it was tliere that Hitler and Mussolini learned it. 

3. Dissenting opinion is coerced by means of patron- 
age and intimidation to the point uhere the party and 
its leaders can assert themselves to be the nation as a 
totality. The regime is called totalitarian exactly because 
it is not so, but this is a threat, not a boast. It means that 
all disagreement or even indifference, u’here it cannot 
be bridled, will be ruthlessly stamped out. 

In Russia they talk of the “monolithic party” instead 
of the “totalitarian state,” but this only because the 
system is so perfect that the state can be ignored. 

4. The religion of nationalism comes into conflict 
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with supernatural religion. The church, like the state, 
is permitted to exist, but its priests, and even its God, 
must recognize the superior authority of the party. 

Under “Socialism in One Country”— which is emo- 
tionally, even more than logically, the same thing as 
“National Socialism”— not only religion, but philosophy 
is regimented by the party! 

5. The new religion finds its focus of devotion in “the 
Leader,” who becomes to all intents and purposes a God. 

In Russia, less civilized to begin with, this return to 
primitive superstition has gone farther than in Italy and 
Germany. In many minds it has gone to the point of 
literal deification. The adulation of the "Liubimii 
Vozhd,” printed almost weekly in full-page headlines in 
the great metropolitan newspapers of Russia— “Our Be- 
loved,” “Our Infallible,” “Our Incomparable Stalin,” 
“Our Sensitive Stalin,” “Our Teacher,” “Our Father of 
Nations,” “Our Sun,” “Our Soul”— would provoke 
laughter in any Western metropolis. 

6. Anti-intellectualism, in a degree heretofore found 
only among guttersnipes, becomes a public policy. It 
takes the form of flattery to the ignorant and lazy- 
minded, persecution, jail, death, or exile to those who 
stand for strenuous and honest thought. 

Because of Stalin’s personal jealousy of the brainier 
lieutenants of Lenin, and because the prejudice so easily 
aroused against highbrows was useful to him in over- 
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whelming them, this policy has been more deliberately 
put through in Russia than in Italy or Germany. More- 
over, with one exception, Stalin has not exiled his high- 
brows, but locked them up or shot them. 

7. Anti-intellectualism also takes the form of a physi- 
cal destruction of books and records, a rewriting of his- 
tory and revamping of science to make it fit the momen- 
tary needs of politics. 

Hitler made a public bonfire, but what Stalin has 
done in his craftier way to Russian books and documents 
and films, and even spoken memories— to all recorded 
truth— makes Hitler’s bonfire look like an Independence 
Day celebration. 

8. Anti-intellectualism also takes the form of an at- 
tack on “pure science’’— described by the Editors of the 
New Republic as “one of the weirdest aspects of the 
weird Nazi ideology.” 

Exactly the same attack on pure science was made, 
■ivitli Marxian flourishes and police assistance, by Stalin’s 
Politburo. 

g. The manipulation of public opinion is substituted 
for its enlightenment. Human minds are regarded as re- 
ceptacles for officially decreed opinions. It becomes the 
function of the press and radio to put over the Leader’s 
ideas, and misrepresent those of his enemies. Debate is 
abolished, dogma enthroned. Whatever intellectual life 
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survives consists of inferences from temporary pronun- 
ciamentos of the Leader. 

Here Stalin beats Hitler because he is operating upon 
a more primitive people. 

10. Cultural isolation of the country is essential to 
this operation. The population is taught to believe all 
sorts of fables about their own merits and prosperities 
and the desperate condition of the outside world. 

In Russia this has gone so far that private citizens 
cannot travel abroad, and are afraid to have friendly re- 
lations tvith a foreign visitor. It is, as tve have seen, a 
crime of treason, punishable by death, to “escape across 
the border." 

11. Party control of “scientific fact” (except in the 
industrial and military spheres) is accompanied by a sim- 
ilar control of creative art. Mussolini decrees the size of 
women’s hips in Italian painting; Hitler suppresses as 
degenerate all the experimental art-ivorks of the period. 

Both Hitler and Mussolini learned this from Stalin, 
who inaugurated his aesthetic Inquisition in 1930. (See 
my Artists in Uniform.) 

12. Immoralism takes two forms. Political lying and 
governmental hypocrisy are adopted as a system. Libel 
and slander become civic virtues. Fake plebiscites, sol- 
emn caricatures of judicial procedure, parodies of repre- 
sentative government, are accepted as the normal course. 
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“Fooling all the people all tlie time” becomes the essen- 
tial function of the state apparatus. 

Stalin’s “most democratic constitution in history,” 
tath its -joker guaranteeing the political monopoly of 
the communist party and this party’s domination in 
every social organization in the country’, is tlie incom- 
parable climax of this system. It is the most insolent 
hoax in history. It not only fools the people all the time, 
but fools them tvitli the same trick, and hands it to them 
hand-embossed on parchment as the fundamental la^v of 
the land. 

13. Immoralism takes also the form of state-planned 
assassinations, frame-ups, blood-purges, Reichstag fires, 
piracies in the Mediterranean, etc. The-tvorst crimes in 
the code of ci\’ilization become the daring virtues of tlie 
totalitarian state. 

Stalin, ivith his deliberate stairation of four to six 
million peasants, his deportations of ivhole villages, his 
minions in concentration camps, his ivhole counties con- 
secrated to forced labor, his e.xecution of practically 
every m^ in the country’ rvho has occupied a prominent 
position rs’ithin tlie last fifteen years, makes Hitler’s little 
blood-purge and Mussolini’s regimen of castor oil tem- 
pered tvith assassination, look like a sophomore hazing 
party’. If the shed blood of innocent men were measured, 
Stalin’s would be a lake. Hitler’s a duck-pond; Musso- 
lini’s could be dipped up by die tank-carful. 
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14. Besides its own crimes, tlie state encourages the 
population to bait, torture and destroy some public 
enemy. The hate and persecution of this internal enemy 
serves as a peacetime substitute for rvar, which is neces- 
sary to keep die passion of tribal solidarity on which 
the whole thing is based at white heat. 

What Hitler has done to the Jews compares palely 
with what Stalin has done to “Kulaks," and to promi- 
nent people generally. He has reversed Napoleon’s 
maxim: “Careers are open to all men of talent.” The 
place for men of talent in Russia, generally speaking, is 
the bloodstained cellar of the Lubianka prison. Still 
Stalin has not— as yet— overtly persecuted the Jews or 
other Russian national minorities. He belongs to one 
of them himself. 

15. In baiting the Jews, Hitler revived— from the Old 
Testamentl— die principle of tribal guilt for the crime 
of an individual. 

Stalin has written tliis principle into the Criminal 
Code. As we have seen, his treason law holds guilty not 
only the family of the traitor, but everybody who lived, 
however innocently, in the same house rvith him. 

16. Besides an object of hate, the tribal passion must 
have an object of love. There must be some real glory- 
work to consecrate oneself to. Accordingly, we find in 
all totalitarian regimes a process of economic revival or 
reconstruction. Absolute tyranny and complete regimen- 
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tation of a population does solve— temporarily, I think- 
one or Kvo of the anxious problems of civilization, al- 
though at the cost of civilization itself. It is a great %vay 
of climbing out of a hole. And only in countries climb- 
ing out of a hole have such regimes been established. 

Russia was in a deeper hole than Italy or Germany, 
and she has more abundant resources. She is a backward 
nation still to be industrialized. The real job to be done, 
the object of honest devotion, is bigger, more sure of 
success, more exciting. 

17. The national revival is focused around and sus- 
tained by preparations for war. The war industries dom- 
inate, and the population is completely militarized from 
youngest diildhood. 

In this, Russia, Italy and Germany are alike, and Rus- 
sia has notv joined tliese other military despotisms in 
a^essions against peaceful neighbors. 

18. Together with militarization goes a reckless cam- 
paign for increased population. Birth control is discour- 
aged, abortions are outlawed, large families are boosted 
tvith state propaganda. Here Stalin tvas impeded by 
Lenin’s extremely liberal and humanitarian legislation. 
He has repealed all that legislation, and Russia is now 
making cannon fodder with the best of them. 

19. Woman is relegated to a subordinate position, 
and laws are passed against her independence. The total- 
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itarian regimes are male regimes. Woman’s business in 
them is to breed. 

Here, too, Stalin has repealed the equalitarian decrees 
and proclamations of the October revolution. He is trav- 
eling in the anti-feminist direction. But he is still a good 
way behind Hitler and Mussolini. 

20. All tliree totalitarian governments are character- 
ized by a paternal concern for the tvelfare, or at least 
security, of the toiling masses— in so far as tliey are com- 
pletely submissive. This fact about fascist regimes has 
been little appreciated in America, but it is the founda- 
tion of their success. It is the price at ^vhich the German 
and Italian masses sold their freedom. In Russia, not- 
withstanding the legends spread by Stalin’s propagan- 
dists, tliis concern for the toilers is no more real, and is 
on the whole less effective, than in Germany. The Rus- 
sian masses, accustomed as they were to slavery, have 
sold dieir freedom at a lower price. In both countries all 
the unions are company unions, and the company is tlie 
state. 

21. All totalitarian regimes make a liberal use of tire 
phraseology of working-class revolution against capital- 
ism. They call themselves "proletarian”; they denounce 
democratic nations as “capitalist”; Mussolini asserts that 
he is still a “revolutionary socialist”; Goebbels promises 
a “socialism of nations”; Hitler calls his party “National 
Socialist,” denounces the “Jewish capitalist world”; 
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Goering describes Germany as a "workers’ and peasants’ 
state.’’ 

Stalin uses tliis language more plausibly than the 
others, because he stems from a revolution that did in- 
volve a rising of the tvorkers and peasants. In so far, 
however, as it implies that the workers and peasants run 
the government or receive a slice of the profits of indus- 
try, the language is as false in Russia as in Germany and 
Italy. The profits are disposed of by the new holders of 
totalitarian potver, the class of bureaucrats, whose prin- 
cipal public expenditure is on militarizing the country 
mind and body. 

22. In all totalitarian regimes, industry', commerce 
and agriculture are controlled by the state— that is, the 
party and its leader. “Almost the only freedom left to 
the German employer,” says Geoffrey Crowther, Editor 
of the London Economist, "is to put his name on the 
firm’s stationery.” And Stephen Raushenbush * adds 
that the German "business-owner,” as ivell as the "home- 
owner,” shows a “perfect obedience” to the state because 
he knows that “it is perfectly possible for the state to 
take the last feature of the older system away from him.” 

In Russia this state control is more neat and absolute, 
because primte claims have been abolished altogether. 
Control extends to the point of ownership. No one 
doubts that in this matter Stalin stands at the extreme 
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toward which the fascist states have traveled. It is indeed 
this very difference which seems so vast and beneficent— 
and so “economic”— to our semi-Marxian intellectuals 
that they forgive Stalin all his massacres. They think 
that he has built a “socialist state,” and they dismiss a 
death-toll similar to that of the First World War with 
the remark that “You can’t make an omelette without 
breaking eggs.” 

If we look at this difference, however, from the stand- 
point of either an astute capitalist or a real socialist, tve 
find it neither vast nor beneficent, and rather more legal 
than economic. Raushenbush tells us that in Germany 
dividends are usually limited to 6 or 8 per cent, that 
taxes on these run up to 55 per cent, and that another 
25 per cent is taken away in the form of “voluntary con- 
tributions.” It seems clear from this tliat the employer's 
profits have not fared a great deal better than his free- 
doms under National Socialism. "The government felt 
" no need,” Raushenbush says, “for the legal evidences of 
ownership. ... An essential part of its doctrine is to 
keep the form of private property while divesting it of 
almost all of the qualities formerly attached to it.” And 
according to die French Yellow Book of December 21, 
1939, an intimate of Hitler said: “Besides, are the Nazi 
and Soviet regimes so different? Aren’t they almost iden- 
tical in the economic field, even though with us diere is 
a place for a certain amount of private enterprise?” 
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That is how die difference looks from the standpoint 
of capitalism. Let us glance at it from the standpoint of 
real socialism. The socialist program, in the days before 
it u*as taken over by semi-Marxian liberals, was, in brief: 
nationalization of die instruments of production and 
abolition dierewith of the wage system of exploiting 
labor. Socialists of the original type had no passion for 
state ou'nership as such, nor any objection to the e.x- 
change of goods in a free market. They loved freedom 
more than they loved a well-organized economy. They 
wanted to "emancipate the workers and therewith all 
mankind.” Nobody who cared about freedom would 
abolish free trade except for the purpose of achieving a 
more universal freedom. Nobody ivho hated die exploi- 
tation of labor through the wage system would take it 
out of the hands of private capitalists, who did it in a 
rather amateurish fashion, and turn it over intact to a 
militaiy' bureaucratic state which could do it fifty times 
as ruthlessly. That is what Stalin has done. He has abol- 
ished the free market, which is the progressive thing 
about capitalism, but preserved the e.xploitation of labor 
through the wage system, which is die regrettable thing. 

I shall say more on these subjects. Suffice it to state 
here the bare fact, easily verifiable in detail, that for 
labor as for capital diere is less freedom as well as less 
income in Russia than in Germany. In this, as in all 
other vital respects, except only anti-feminism and anti- 



Semitism, Stalin is a super-fascist. Until the liberal and 
leftward democratic forces get that right, their strategy 
will be false throughout. At home and abroad they will 
be found serving the cause tliey profess to despise. The 
enemy of democracy and civilization is not any country, 
but the totalitarian state of mind. And that state of mind 
is being most successfully introduced into the United 
States by the adherents and fellow-travelers of Stalin. 
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THE DEATH AGONY OF AN IDEA: 
AN OUTLINE OF THE COMINTERN 


From 1918 to 1921 my editorials in the Liberator sup- 
ported all the policies of Lenin and the Russian Bolshe- 
\iks, so far as I understood them, without exception. 
The issue of July 1919 greeted the formation of tlie 
Third International and defended its manifesto in eight 
pages of almost rapturous argumentation. An editorial 
in May 1921, hoivever, when I first became aware that 
the International had been organized in such a way as 
to give covert control to the Russian communist party, 
expressed a strenuous objection.* I could not under- 
stand this nationalistic maneuver, either from the 
standpoint of Marxian principle or of political good 

• ‘It is to be hoped that the delegates to the next international con- 
gress will not be in such a hurry to enunciate the true principles that 
they can not take the pains to adopt a candid and definite and prac- 
tical form of organization— an organization that will be international 
as trell as revolutionaiy. ... It will be no more possible to unite the 
revolutionary proletarians of all nations in an organization dominated 
by Russians, than it tvas for the Russians to carry the revolution into 
Poland." 
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sense. It shocked tliose very instincts ^vhich had won me 
to Lenin as to no other revolutionist in history. 

Thus when I went to Moscow in 1922, I took with 
me, packed up with many enthusiasms, this troubled 
doubt. I hoped to find some rational answer to it, some 
attitude of mind, or form of procedure, among the Bol- 
sheviks, that would reassure me as to tlie international- 
ism of the Communist International. I found, on the 
contrary, that this organizational maneuver had but 
mildly expressed their national revolutionary group- 
egotism. 

William Z. Foster tvas the chief American delegate 
during a part of my stay in Moscow, and one day 
Zinoviev, the president of the International, handed 
him a letter ostensibly addressed to the members of the 
American party by its e.xecutivc committee, outlining 
the policies to be pursued. There was a space at the 
bottom for Foster’s signature as head of the American 
party, but the letter had been composed by tlie Russian 
leaders in private session. It was translated into bad 
English and ready for Foster’s signature when he first 
saw it. 

I had admired Foster as a real leader of the working 
class, a man of independent force and judgment. I ex- 
pressed to him my astonishment tliat statesmen like 
Lenin and Trotsky should imagine they could build rev- 
olutionary movements in other countries under leaders 
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whom they treated like school-boys when they came to 
Moscotv. 

"They ought to know,” I said, "what a struggle for 
state power is, and what kind of men must lead it.” 

We were alone on a street-comer, and Foster, who had 
been a reader of the Liberator and always talked frankly 
with me about labor tactics, said: 

"Max, there’s a lot of tilings happen here that I don’t 
like, but we’ve got to take it, for the present. They have 
the prestige, and you can’t build a revolutionary move- 
ment against them.” 

Having taken it for the present in 1922, Foster kept 
on taking it for the next sixteen years, and he is still 
taking it. From being a strong, honest and earnestly 
thoughtful leader of American labor, he has become a 
kept messenger boy, peddling political lies and inepti- 
tudes manufactured for the American tvorking class by 
Moscou' bureaucrats tvith half his brains and native 
force of character. 

A day or two after my talk with Foster, Trotsky \;ook 
me to visit the prison in tv'hich he had stayed tvhen on 
his tvay to Siberia in early youth. As we drove through 
the streets of Moscotv, I raised this question which so 
much -disturbed me, telling him my opinion of Foster 
and relating the manner in which this document had 
been handed to him to sign. 

"You know what it means to lead a revolution,” I said. 

7 
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“How can you imagine that revolutions in other coun- 
tries are going to be led by the kind of men who will let 
Zinoviev— or you, or Lenin, or anybody else— write their 
opinions for them? You can’t treat grown-up men that 
way, least of all revolutionists.” 

Trotsky’s answer -was: 

“Well, we treat them in general, according to what 
they deserve. If they’re grown up, we treat them that 
way.” 

"You don’t get my point,” I said. “No man capable of 
leading a revolution is going to let you decide how he 
is to be treated.” 

Trotsky was not interested. “You’ll see the Pugachev- 
sky Tower in just a minute,” he said. 

In that he was not difiEerent from the other Russian 
Bolsheviks. Although preaching a doctrine of interna- 
tionalism, they tvere psychologically almost ^vithout ex- 
ception egregious nationalists. Their heads were turned 
—that is the only way to express it— by the fact that 
under their leadership, even though in a backward coun- 
try, a proletarian revolution had actually occurred. And 
in the opposite way the heads of non-Russian revolu- 
tionists were turned. They thought that the occurrence 
of a proletarian revolution in Russia had proved that 
Karl Marx was God, and the Russian Bolsheviks his 
prophets. In people who believed in internationalism— 
and did not believe in the critical historic role of emi- 
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nent personalities— this attitude, on both sides, seemed 
incomprehensible to me. 

Although thus disheartened about Trotsky, I thought 
that Lenin tvas becoming aware o£ the fatuous imprac- 
ticality of this state of aEEairs just before he died. In his 
last speech to the International, I heard him say: "The 
trouble with this organization is that it is too Russian.” 
And he added with his knowing smile: "For one tiling, 
its reports and manifestoes are so long that nobody but 
a Russian would read tliem.” 

I may perhaps e.Kaggerate die superior ^visdom of 
Lenin, but at least I know that no other big Bolshevik 
could have expressed that revolutionary thought. Lenin 
died soon after, and die thought died n’ith him. The 
Comintern was never an International in any sense of 
the term. It was an organ of the Russian communist 
party, founded by that party and controlled by it in a 
mood of impermeable national-revolutionary egotism. 
Its ineptitude dius emphasizes one of the most glaring 
flaws in the Marxian theory of history, its failure to ex- 
_plain nations or take any practical account of the im- 
portance of patriotism. 

Stiir I do not think that is the whole reason for the 
unbelievably foolish histor>' of the Comintern. Lenin 
teas keenly aivare in practice of die unsolved problem of 
nationalities, and might have organized a real Interna- 
tional from the start, had it not been for his distinctly 
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Russian way o£ applying the doctrine of class struggle. 
Lenin inherited the essential temper and scheme of or- 
ganization of the Narodnaia Volia, an incomparably 
heroic, fiercely disciplined, conspirative, and very tiny 
group of warrior-intellectuals, %vho fought tzarism with 
bombs in their few hands, and called themselves “The 
People’s Will.” They were a product of the disillusion- 
ment of the previous decade when reliance had been 
placed upon the people themselves, when “going to the 
people” had been thought the whole duty of the revo- 
lutionary intellectuals. Naive as was their faith in 
bombs, they were sophisticated on the subject of the 
people. They assumed that, at least until the victory was 
won, the people could not be entrusted with the task of 
organizing their own will. Lenin abandoned the philos- 
ophy of the Narodnaia Volia for that of Karl Marx, sub- 
stituting the proletariat for the people, but he did not 
abandon their sophistication. He never permitted him- 
self to believe, as most Western Marxists did, that “going 
to the proletariat”— that is, enlightening their class 
interest— was the essential duty of the Marxian intellec- 
tual. On the contrary, he burst into the Marxian move- 
ment, somewhat like a bomb himself, with the an- 
nouncement that the proletariat by itself not only could 
never arrive at socialism, but could never arrive even at 
the idea of socialism. That had to be “brought in” by 
the tiny minority of the iriteilectuais^.the “cultured reo- 
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resentatives of the possessing classes” who were imagina- 
tive enough to interest themselves in the cause of the 
proletariat. Lenin’s book What To Do, which laid the 
foundations of the Bolshevik party, expressed this pe- 
culiarly Russian point of view so vigorously that he 
himself, even after tlie October revolution, hesitated to 
release it in the West. I once asked Karl Radek why it 
was not better knoivn, and he told me he had often 
urged Lenin to let him translate it, but Lenin would 
only laugh and say: 

“That’s too stiff for those Westerners. They can’t 
swallow it.” 

The story of the Comintern is, in some sense, the story 
of an unsuccessful attempt to make “those Westerners” 
swallow die doctrine that a fiercely disciplined, conspira- 
tive small group of ivarrior-intellectuals has a right to 
function as die Workers’ Will. 

F. Borkenau, in his World Communism, A History of 
the Communist International, a work of rare intelli- 
gence and thoughtfulness, has elaborated this fact. I 
diink he overstresses the distance between Lenin and 
the Western left-wing socialists on the quesdon of a rev- 
olution against political democracy. I myself, in the 
Liberator, defended the dissoludon of the Constituent 
Assembly by the Bolsheviks on<he basis of class dictator- 
ship, regardless of whether it represented a majority of 
the nation or a^^gjsw^ 
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Western socialists did, about Lenin’s doctrine of the 
Party as the will, and also intellect, of the proletariat. 
That certainly had to be “brought in” by cultured rep 
resentatives of the Russian possessing classes, and its con- 
flict, not only with Marxism as an objective belief about 
history, but with the instinctive feeling of the Western 
movement that the workers must accomplish their own 
emancipation, is a second reason for the mad behavior 
of tlie Comintern. 

Not only were each of the constituent parties organ- 
ized like Lenin’s, with warlike concentration and a war 
psychology, but the whole International was organized 
in the same way. It was strictly disciplined, conspira- 
torial and under command from headquarters. Head- 
quarters being in Moscow, and the Russian communist 
party having a preponderance in the Executive Com- 
mittee, the commanding staff of the Russian party was 
the commanding staff of the world revolution. It was, 
still more fatally, the main source of its funds. The 
degree to which the international prestige of the Soviet 
revolution was enhanced by contributions from the 
treasury of the Soviet state, is inadequately appreciated 
even by those who like to play it up. In this new, 
Moscow-dominated machine of tvorld-tvide civil tvar, the 
“professional,” or wholly consecrated, revolutionist— so 
nobly conceived by Lenin in Russia in the days of the 
unaided struggle for power— tended to become "profes- 
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sional” in a far less arduous sense. Indeed, apart from 
such matters of personnel, the tendency of the whole 
system tvas not only to dominate the revolutionary 
movement of the West, but in large yet subtle 'ways to 
corrupt it. And this still more repelled the native lead- 
ers of any genuine revolution in the West, and left the 
Comintern detached by the very method of its attach- 
ment to tlie European labor movement. 

The divergence ^vas of course deepened, and the dis- 
aster made complete, by the failure of the revolution led 
by Lenin’s party to liberate the Russian proletariat. It 
can hardly be doubted that had any substantial part of 
Lenin’s shining promises in his State and Revolution, 
and other ^ratings of the revolutionary days, been ful- 
filled— had any gleam appeared of the substantial hope 
of their fulfillment— the Western movement would have 
accepted his brilliant system of revolutionary engineer- 
ing, w'hether Mar.xian or not. “Leninism” ivould have 
spread throughout the world, and ^ve should be ivell 
fonvard on that clearly posted road toivard the free and 
classless society. 

Not only did the Russian revolution fail to free the 
ivorkers and peasants; it failed in such a way as to cast 
the first and most alarming doubt on Lenin’s special 
innovations. The ver)' organization led by professional 
revolutionists who spoke for the exploited masses turned 
out, when power was in its hands, and itself in the 
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hands of an ordinary politician— exceptional in force 
and cunning only— to be the instrument of their abject 
enslavement. The monstrous blood-smeared misbegot- 
ten Iron Heel of a thing that emerged in the place of 
either a workers’ republic or a return to democratic 
forms, could not but confirm the doubt in Western 
minds as to the practicality of the whole scheme. At the 
same time organizations directly copied after Lenin’s 
began to be used in Italy and Germany and other 
Western countries with the express purpose of keeping 
the masses patriotic and perfecting their subjection to 
the state. Stalinism and fascism, the one an outgrowth, 
the other a by-product, of Lenin’s system, form the third 
reason for the nightmare history of the Comintern. 

C. L. R. James, whose World Revolution is another 
useful contribution to this history, still believes that 
“Leninism is the only solution of the problems of the 
modern world.” “But,” he adds, “there was too much 
need of Lenin in both the planning and the execution 
of Leninism.” If Leninism needs Lenin, then it is not a 
valid procedure for creating out of the given materials 
of human nature a free society. For Lenins are, perhaps, 
of all types the least frequently given. Certainly no 
other extreme revolutionist in history ever possessed 
Lenin’s moral and intellectual endowment. The swift- 
ness with which the collapse of his plans followed upon 
his death, the impotence of his colleague, Trotsky, to 
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Stem the tidal reassertion of crude po^ver-thirsty human 
nature, revealed, as plainly as James’ passage of praise 
reveals, the flaw in those plans. It grew more and more 
obvious to thoughtful revolutionists tliroughout the 
whole twenty years of the Comintern’s history. 

Let us examine now the astounding contour of tliat 
history. 


CRAZY ZIGZAGS 

The Communist International, founded hastily and 
almost without foreign delegates in 1919, took its first 
important action at the second congress in July 1920. 
The action tvas to split the tvorld’s labor and socialist 
movements tvith an ultra-revolutionary platform-ulti- 
matum of twenty-one points. These twenty-one points, 
based on the assumption that the world was in a state 
of “acute civil war,” outlined an assault not only against 
capitalism and the capitalist governments, whether po- 
litically democratic or not, but against all socialists who 
believed in political democracy. They demanded that 
all Western revolutionists accept the Bolshevik organi- 
zational system and the disciplinary leadership of the 
Russian Bolshevik party (points 12 and 16). It seemed 
almost as though this organization, offering leadership 
to a mass movement deemed to be in actual progress, 
was directing at least half its fire, not against the enemy, 
but against these democratic socialists whom it con- 
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sidered the false leaders of the movement. If they re- 
fused to sign on the dotted line beneath the whole 
twenty-one points of militant class war, they were de- 
nounced as “social patriots.” A communist Trade Union 
International was formed at the same time, and labor 
unions which refused to join it were described as “yel- 
low.” A feeling went abroad, backed by the prestige of 
the Russian revolution, that not only political prin- 
ciples or interpretations of Marxism were at stake, but 
courage, manhood and sincerity in the struggle for ah 
economic, or proletarian, or real democracy. 

Finding itself isolated by these extreme tactics, not 
only from the democratic socialists, but from the tvork- 
ing class itself, the Comintern made a sharp rightward 
turn in 1921. It adopted the slogan “To the masses,” and 
rapidly developed this into tlie policy of the “United 
Front” with yellow and social-patriotic organizations. 
The idea was to join these organizations in a struggle 
for certain specific ends, and by showing superior zeal 
in the struggle to tvin the workers atvay in general from 
the Social Patriots. It was a matter of "showing up” the 
yellow leaders as really loyal to the bosses, and of no 
value to the working class. In practice, of course, the 
showing-up was done as much by whispering campaigns 
as by superior zeal, and the communists thus appeared 
to normal minds to be not only zealous, but also treach- 
erous. They would promise loyal co-operation with an 
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organization when their real purpose was to destroy it. 
The Western ^TOrke^s, lacking the mystic revolutionary 
absolutism of the Russians, found it hard to understand 
this divorce of socialist standards from those of ordinary 
honorable conduct. Largely for that reason the United 
Front policy prot'ed more successful in breaking dotvn 
the "leftism” of the communists than in rvinning the 
workers atvay from the right-rving leaders. By 1922 the 
Comintern had so far abandoned its twenty-one points 
as to sanction, in certain circumstances, participation in 
tlie yellow “labor govemrnents.” And by 1923, it was 
itself ready to put doum and kill tvith “yellotv” policies 
a genuinely re\olutionar}' rising of the German ■work- 
ers. 

Except for Russia in 1917, there has never been, I 
suppose, in the rvorld’s histor)' a more perfect set-up for 
the seizure of po^s’er by a proletarian party than in Ger- 
many in 1923. Not only were millions of the workers 
and peasants consciously waiting for it, but they were 
■jvaiting for the existing communist party to perform it. 
To defend itself against this revolutionary party backed 
by millions, the tottering government had, thanks to die 
Versailles Treaty, only a hundred thousand soldiers. 
Lenin was now out of the picture, and Trotsky, too, 
pushed aside, and it was probably Stalin's letter to Zino- 
viev and Bukharin— “In my opinion the Germans must 
be curbed and not pushed on” — whicli finally killed the 
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German revolution. Still the general policy of the Com- 
intern at that time was a rightward one. Whatever 
Lenin might have done— or Trotsky, if he had been in 
a position to insist effectively upon action in Germany 
—the fact remains that the International organized by 
him and in accordance with his system as the spear- 
head of a world revolution, failed miserably at this first 
real test. 

It failed not only miserably, but ridiculously. Brand- 
ler, designated from Moscotv to be leader of the German 
Revolution, when he saw a .German revolution actually 
rising round him, could think of nothing more leader- 
like to do than run to Moscow for “instructions.” That 
is pitiable enough, but let us read what happened to 
this “leader” after he arrived in that remote place. I 
quote from C. L. R. James: 

"For days he went from office to office, but the leaders 
of the world revolution evaded him and he could not get 
an interview. At last, at the very end of September, he 
had a meeting at which Stalin and Zinoviev were pres- 
ent. They gave him the extraordinary instruction to en- 
ter the Social Democratic Government in Saxony and 
form a Workers’ Government. Brandler refused. He 
knew that to do that ■would be the death of the revolu- 
tion. They told him that the entry was for the purpose 
of arming the proletariat and so preparing for the insur- 
rection. He replied that if this was the aim, before the 
entry there should be intensive preparation both in Sax- 
ony and the rest of Germany. Without that, the entry 
into a Social Democratic Government would be a sign of 
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a retreat, and not of preparation for revolution. Stalin 
insisted on immediate entry, and under the Bolshevik 
tradition of discipline which Stalin knew so well how to 
abuse, Brandler gave way, making, as he has since con- 
fessed, the greatest mistake of his life. But Stalin (as 
ahvays ivorking secretly) was taking no chances. Against 
Brandler’s -wishes, Zinoviev, as President of the Execu- 
tive Committee, sent a telegram to the Communist head- 
quarters in Saxony ordering them to enter the Govern- 
ment at once. To ensure that Brandler would not take 
any individual action, he himself was instructed to 
enter the Government also. Every avenue of escape was 
blocked.” 

We need not harrow ourselves with further details of 
this caricature of revolutionary leadership. Suffice it to 
note that less than three years after its promulgation of 
the famous twenty-one points of ultra-revolutionism, 
the Comintern employed its organized authority and 
the prestige of the Russian revolution to “curb” the one 
entirely auspicious and unqualified insurrectionary 
movement of an industrial proletariat that has occurred 
in modern history. 

As soon as the crisis had passed, hotvever, and all hope 
of action by the masses was destroyed, the Comintern 
took another sharp turn, and passed to a more extreme 
leftavard position than that of 1921, Brandler was de- 
tained in Moscow— blamed of course for the “failure” of 
the German revolution— and his adventurist opponents, 
Ruth Fischer and Maslow, were put at the head of the 
German party, and a manifesto issued; “The task of 
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arming the workers and of technically preparing for a 
decisive struggle must be carried on with tenacity.” 

I mention Germany because Germany was central at 
the moment, but it is one of the peculiar and most 
dreamlike features of the Comintern that its meaning- 
less sharp turns in policy have been, almost without ex- 
ception, applied simultaneously, and regardless of local 
conditions, on a world scale. Under the influence of this 
second extreme swing to the left, which lasted about two 
years, ultra-revolutionism and anti-democratic bigotry 
prevailed every'where. The Bulgarian party, which held 
the balance of power in the country, stood aside while 
Stambouliski’s Peasants’ Government— the most pro- 
gressive thing in postwar Europe— tvas overthrown by 
a military dictator. The party was too "revolutionary” 
to care whether the peasants or the military were in 
power. At this time also (December 1 924) Zinoviev sent 
a small gang of Russian adventurers into Esthonia to or- 
ganize a Putsch. The full account of this episode as 
given by Borkenau is well worth reading, but Mr. James 
sketches it adequately, with its general background, in 
the following paragraph: 

For nearly a year Communist Parties all over the 
world, tvorking on this directive, compromised them- 
selves before the workers, and by their adventurism and 
heedless violence weakened themselves and strengtltened 
the growth of the Social Democracy. The most tragic 
expression of this exaggeration came in Esthonia where 
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at 5:15 A.M. on December 1, 1924, 227 Communists 
started a revolution, and by g o’clock were completely 
defeated, doing untold harm to their oivn party and the 
idea of proletarian revolution all over the ivorld.” 

She months later (April 1925), a group of Bulgarian 
communists attempted to destroy the military govern- 
ment, for whose existence they were responsible, by 
blowing up the Sofia cathedral ivhile all its ministers, 
together with the king, were attending service. They 
killed scores of people and died themselves, but missed 
the government. This unsuccessful adventure was 
frowmed on in Moscotv— or more accurately, repented 
of— but throughout this period anybody who was not 
ready for extreme action of the same general kind tvas 
proscribed as a traitor to the working class. In many 
countries the democratic socialists, notv renamed “Third 
Party of the Bourgeoisie,” replaced the capitalists as 
the main object of attack. 

Totvard the end of 1924, all this ultra-revolutionism 
began to be abandoned. In 1925 another world-wide 
righttvard swing occurred, and this again was more ex- 
treme than that of 1922-23. The Bolsheviks of the Red 
Trade Union International were soon sitting tvith the 
British trade union leaders, the most “yelloiv” in the 
world outside the United States, in the famous Anglo- 
Russian Committee. Here they sanctioned with the pres- 
tige of the Russian revolution the liquidation of the 
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British general strike of 1926. At this same time tlie 
American party tried to affiliate witli the Farmer-Labor 
party of the La Follettes, The Polish party gave a left- 
handed help to the seizure of power by the military 
dictator Pilsudski. And in China, in the name of the 
“Long View,” every principle of Lenin, ever)' pretense 
of dynamic belief in the class power of workers or peas- 
ants, was thrown over. The formation of soviets ivas for- 
bidden. The Chinese revolutionists were literally dis- 
armed by the Comintern, and betrayed into the hands 
of Chiang Kai-shek to be massacred. 

Again let us pass over tlie harrowing details. Suffice 
it to know that once again in the history of the Comin- 
tern a spontaneous revolutionary mass movement oc- 
curred; once again it was damped down and snuffed 
out by this fabulous organization. 

And once again, incredible as it may seem, as soon 
as the betrayal was complete, the crisis past, and all hope 
of action by the masses safely dead, a new e.Ktreme left 
turn was made. Not only were soviets and arms and in- 
surrection called for in China, but in general, beginning 
in the summer of 1927, a new “Third Period” of "acute 
civil war” throughout the world was proclaimed from 
the turrets of the Kremlin. And here again the limits 
reached in the previous left swing were far surpassed. 
For almost six years the Comintern represented ever)’- 
thing that Lenin had warned against as “the infantile 
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disease of leftism in communism.” Every kind of co- 
operation with democratic socialists and reformist or- 
ganizations was absolutely banned. Whole staffs of offi- 
cials, in some cases whole memberships, were expelled 
from the constituent parties. The “Social Patriots,” or 
“Third Party of the Bourgeoisie,” were given the still 
fouler name of “Social Fascists.” They were proscribed 
and vilified in almost unbelievable language, and not 
proscribed only, but physically assaulted, and their 
meetings broken up by gangs of thugs. The essential ani- 
mus of this “Third Period” was directed, not against 
capitalism at all, but against democratism as represented 
by the social democratic parties. The thesis was promul- 
gated that, as between social democrats and fascists, the 
fascists were the lesser evil. In the spring of 1931 the 
German communist party, acting on orders from Mos- 
cow, actually joined Hitler’s Nazis in a campaign to 
overthrow a Prussian government in which the demo- 
cratic socialists held a dominant position. 

In 1933, when Hitler came to power, the communists 
not only failed to raise a fist against him, but greeted 
his advent as a step forward totvard the workers’ revolu- 
tion. They continued to denounce the democratic so- 
cialists as traitors to the working class after their party 
had been dissolved by Hitler. They accused them, while 
they were in concentration camps, of devising “new 
knavish forms of collaboration with the bourgeoisie.” 

8 
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Even when a few months later, in heroic contrast to 
themselves, the Austrian socialists took arms against a 
reactionary dictator, these communist denunciations 
did not cease. The head of the Czechoslovak party 
wrote: 

"The parties of the Second International try to make 
capital out of the blood of the Austrian proletariat, try 
to cover with its blood their interminable betrayals and 
crimes. But the facts convict these hyenas and traitors, 
the facts prove incontestably that the Austrian Socialist 
Party has brought the proletariat under the knife of 
Fascism.” 

Borkenau, who quotes this passage, asks the very nat- 
ural question: “What was the good of the' whole inter- 
national split, if the communists did not fight and the 
socialists did?” But the question is more serious than 
that. The communists not only failed to fight against the 
reaction; they fought with it. In that same month of 
February 1934, when the Austrian socialists were dying 
on the barricades for democracy, the French communists 
joined the extreme right-wing reactionaries in an armed 
march on the Chamber of Deputies, attempting to over- 
throw the government of the radical party, and not un- 
willing, if it fell out that way, to overthrow the republic. 

That was the extreme point of the leftward spasm 
which began in 1928. The march on the Chamber of 
Deputies occurred on February 6, 1934. On February 
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12, the French communists issued with the “yellow” 
trade union leaders a joint call for a general strike— an 
act of collaboration ivith “hyenas and traitors," ivhich 
rapidly led the way to a complete abandonment, not 
only of tlie hysterical anti-democratism w'hich had led 
them into Hitler’s camp, but of all proletarian revolu- 
tionary aims, principles and intentions whatsoever. It 
was not a “united front” witli democratic socialists now. 
It was a “Popular Front” with all ivho believed in any 
way, shape or manner in “democracy”— a renunciation 
of the basic doctrine of class struggle and the whole 
Marxian view of society and history. This reached its 
insane climax in Stalin’s statement to Roy Howard that 
tlie Bolsheviks had never tvanted a ^vorld revolution at 
all, that the whole thing had been a “tragi-comic mis- 
understanding.” 

Under the Popular Front slogan the Comintern 
wormed its way into the governmental and educational 
and publicity institutions of the democratic countries to 
such an extent as to become a mighty power. And then 
once more— for the third time in its history— a genuine 
revolutionary movement occurred within its field of op- 
eration. The masses of the Spanish ^vorkers and peasants 
rose in arms, not only against a dictator, but against the 
capitalist state. And now the Comintern was not content 
to join the social democrats in putting down a revolu- 
tion. It went far beyond them— so far as to attack them 



from the right— in its enthusiasm for the maintenance of 
"democrac)'” in Spain. 

This period of ultra-rightism— which in America in- 
cluded voting for Roosevelt and defending tlie New 
Deal against its socialist critics— lasted from 1934 to 1939, 
In the autumn of 1939, the communist fatherland made 
its pact with the Nazi fatherland, and the slogan of 
democracy was again abandoned by the Comintern. 
With Earl Browder's announcement in September of 
a “quick transition to socialism," Americans were in- 
formed of the beginning of a new reign of “leftism," a 
Fourth Period, in which (outside Germany) the Comin- 
tern will function once more, if it survives, as an instru- 
ment of violent world revolution. 

I have purposely refrained from mentioning, except 
for Lenin’s death, any specific cause of these successive 
"rightward" and "leftward" leaps, or twitches, of the 
Comintern. The fact that the organization, while posing 
as international, was really controlled from Moscow, is a 
most obvious cause, so far as the leadership is concerned. 
The exigencies of Russian foreign policy, or the rever- 
beration of factional fights in Moscow, can be traced in 
most of these sudden shifts of policy. But the fact that 
the organization could survive them, the somnambu- 
listic behavior of the rank-and-file, has also to be ex- 
plained. I doubt if any other organization in history 
ever went through a similar process. I have drawn a pic- 
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ture of it on the preceding page, and as you see, with 
each spasm the arc traveled, no matter in which direc- 
tion, becomes more and more extreme, until finally, 
first on one side and then on the other, all principles are 
thrown off, all trace of the original creed and motive of 
its being. It repudiates the workers’ revolution on the 
extreme leftward swing by joining with the fascists, on 
the extreme righttvard swing by joining with the anti- 
Marxian democrats. 

In this condensed form the history of the Comintern 
looks like the death-shudder of an expiring idea. And 
that, I think, in a deep sense, is what it is. The idea was 
tliat a higher democracy could be arrived at by an anti- 
democratic revolutionary procedure. It was, as we have 
seen, a Russian idea, created by grafting the organiza- 
tional principles of the Narodnaia Volia upon the Marx- 
ian scheme of progress through 'vvorking-class struggle. 
The Marxian philosophy was, to be sure, of such a na- 
ture as to make the grafting possible, and I do not tliink 
the Russianness of the idea, or even the control from 
Moscow, was the essence of the trouble. The essence was 
that people who believed in democracy, and wanted to 
make it more perfect, undertook to do so by destroying 
what democracy there was and denying every democratic 
instinct in themselves. 

The meaning of “left” and "right” in such a situation 
is not simple. “Left” means readiness for extreme anti- 
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democratic action in loyalty to a higher conception of 
democracy. “Right” means readiness to compromise the 
higher conception and cling to tvhat democracy there is. 
As faith in the possibility of achieving a higher democ- 
racy through anti-democratic action grew weaker tvith 
the failure of the experiment in Russia, a process of 
oscillation between the existing democracy and the anti- 
democratic procedure was natural. Natural, too, that 
the oscillations should grow more and more extreme. 
Natural that the final stving should shake off all those 
deeply loyal to democracy, and carry to the tyrants’ camp 
those infatuated with the anti-democratic procedure. 
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themselves. To invest the mass with traits of sanctity and 
to reduce one’s program to amorphous ‘democracy,’ is to 
dissolve oneself in the class as it is, to turn from a van- 
guard into a rearguard, and by this very thing, to re- 
nounce revolutionary tasks. On the other hand, if the 
dictatorship of the proletariat means anything at all, 
then it means that the vanguard of the class is armed 
ivith the resources of the state in order to repel dangers, 
including those emanating from backward layers of the 
proletariat itself. All this is elementary; all this has been 
demonstrated by the experience of Russia. . . [My 
italics.] 

The “experience of Russia” is, of course, exactly what 
suggests to judicious minds tliat something must be the 
matter with "all this.” I cannot help thinking that had 
Lenin lived to see how easily his party of the vanguard 
was turned into a party of the rearguard of the workers, 
and thence— still “wielding the authority it has won”— 
into the party of a new and counter-revolutionary class 
of bureaucrats, he would have had new things to say 
about the manner of determining its relation to the 
working class. Lenin had an underlying fluent human 
wisdom, a sense of the concrete relations between social 
ends and means, which was deeper tlian his programmatic 
ideas, and, in a manner of speaking, contained them. 
He would not have ignored the close historic and prac- 
tical connection between his scheme and that of the fas- 
cists. He would have realized that in the present world 
this question of the self-appointed vanguard party as 
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against the democratic sovereignty of the class is posed 
anew. He would ha%'e tvanted to do something about it, 
or think of something to do in the future. 

In his Testament, -svhere Lenin notified his party that 
Trotsky ^\'as “tlie most able” of its leaders, he also 
warned them against Trotsky’s disposition to be “carried 
away by the administrative aspect of things.” He might 
have added “by the logical relations of ideas.” For with 
all his brilliant fluidity and mastery of concrete detail, 
Trotsky is inclined to schematic thinking. He often 
seems to be living more in his head than in the human 
world. 

Perhaps in so far as democracy' of class is concerned 
Trotsky has merely expressed Lenin’s views in a more 
extreme and absolute form. When he proceeds from 
that, however, to the question of democracy within the 
party, and reduces this from an organizational princi- 
ple to a question of programmatic expediency, I think 
he has transgressed, not only the intuitive wisdom of 
Lenin, but his actual principles. I quote from the same 
article: 

“The internal democracy of a revolutionary party is 
not a goal in itself. It must be supplemented and 
bounded by centralism. For a Marxist the question has 
altvays been: democracy for tvhat? for tvhich program? 
The frame^v’ork of the program is at the same time the 
frame^vork of democracy.” 
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Centralism, being an abstract noun, cannot, of course, 
supplement or bound anything. The Central Committee 
can, but since the Central Committee is elected by the 
membership after free discussion, it also cannot supple- 
ment or bound democracy. The Central Committee, if 
honestly elected, is democracy functioning as best it can 
in a party engaged in complex, and at times conspira- 
torial, affairs. “Centralism,” then, as something which 
can supplement and bound democracy to fit the frame- 
work of a program determined by itself, can mean noth- 
ing but the boss or bosses, the Politburo, the Secretariat, 
the Leader and his gang. I do not see ivhat other mean- 
ing can possibly inhere in Trotsky’s tvords. 

Applied specifically, this would mean that in his fa- 
mous fight against Stalin in 1923 and after, Trotsky tvas 
defending intra-party democracy, not because he be- 
lieved in it a program, but because he believed the 
rank-and-file as then inclined would support the pro- 
gram he advanced. The framework of democracy, if ex- 
tended at least to the bottom layers of the party, hap- 
pened to coincide ivith the frametvork of his program. 
Or, in plain United States, the party if they had a chance 
to vote Avould vote for him. Had that not been so, he 
Avould, according to this doctrine, have been justified 
in replacing Stalin’s “centralism” tvith his otvn. 

I have in the last fifteen years so often defended Trot- 
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sky against this assertion on the part of his enemies, that 
I find myself tempted to defend him against himself.* 
But I can see no tray to do it. He seems to me, in this 
statement about intra-party de'mocracy— “The question 
has always been: democracy for trhat? for trhich pro- 
gram?”— to have cast loose from all moorings, not only 
in Marxism and in Lenin’s tmtings, but in intellectual 
honesty and good sense. “Democracy for tvhat? for which 
program?” is a contradiction in terms. It is using terms 
for the purpose of moral and intellectual confusion. It 
is die democracy of Hitler's plebiscites, of Stalin’s con- 
stitution. 

’iVe learned from Marx that in the cause of socialism 
popular democrac)' must be abandoned for the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. We learned from Lenin that 
proletarian dictatorship must be abandoned for the dic- 
tatorship of the Party. We now learn from Trotsky that 
party dictatorship must be abandoned for the dictator- 
ship of the Center. It is but one step, and the step inevi- 
table, to the Fuehrerprinzip. Aside from the sincere be- 
lief of the exisdng Leader that he divells in an upward- 

• Owing to my defense of Trotsky’s position and translation of his 
works, it is commonly assumed that I have been "an ardent Trotsky- 
ist.” Trotsky and I never had any misunderstanding about this. Our 
conversation and correspondence have been peppered with sharp en- 
counters about my Marxian heresies and their consequences, and 
Trotsky has steadily threatened to devote an appendix in his Life of 
T.euin to my theoretic annihilation. I suppose I am notv saving him 
the trouble. He will dismiss me, in the light of this book, by "ad- 
ministrative decree." 
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going universe, and one which has revealed to his mind 
tlie road by which it is in process o£ producing a super- 
democratic society, and his personal consecration to 
that goal, I fail to find in this system of concentric de- 
partures from democracy any guarantee whatever that 
the interests of the proletariat, to say nothing of man- 
kind at large, will be ultimately defended. I fail to find 
any dynamic and real differentium between this new 
philosophy of "Democracy for what? for which pro- 
gram?” and that of Hitler and Stalin. 

As though to repel the last thoughtful friend he had,' 
Trotsky concludes his article with a cry for “ruthless- 
ness” on the part of the “proletariat” (reduced to this 
minute Center of an unelected vanguard) and a procla- 
mation of immoralism that is a proletarian paraphrase 
of Dr. Funk and Goebbels: 

“To accomplish the overturn the proletariat needs all 
its strength, all its resolution, all its audacity, passion 
and ruthlessness. Above all it must be free from the fic- 
tions of religion, ‘democracy’ and transcendental moral- 
ity— the spiritual chains forged by the enemy to tame 
and enslave it. Only that which prepares the complete 
and final overthrow of imperialist bestiality is moral, 
and nothing else. The welfare of the revolution— that is 
the supreme law!” 

It seems to me that anybody cherishing the ideal of a 
free, humane and democratic society who would, in the 
present state of the world, sign up to such a set of propo- 
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sitions, is more reckless than revolutionary, more mad 
than Marxist. 

Let us read for relief an outline of the kind of society 
Trotsky imagines Jie can arrive at by this anti-demo- 
cratic and immoralistic overthrotv: 

“In a society tvhich will have throtvn off the pinching 
and stultifying tvorry about daily bread, in which com- 
munity restaurants tvill prepare good, tvholesome and 
tasteful food for all to choose, in which communal laun- 
dries tvill tvash clean everyone’s linen, in ^vhich chil- 
dren, all the children, tvill be well fed and strong and 
gay, and in which they tvill absorb the fundamental ele- 
ments of science and art as they absorb albumen and air 
and the warmth of the sun, in a society in which elec- 
tricity and the radio tvill not be the crafts they are today, 
but tvill come from inexhaustible sources of super- 
potver at the call of a central button, in tvhich there tvill 
be no ‘useless mouths,’ in which the liberated egotism 
of man— a mightly force!— will be directed -wholly to- 
tvards the understanding, the transformation and better- 
ment of the universe— in such a society the dynamic de- 
velopment of culture tvill be incomparable with any- 
thing that went on in the past.” * 

Was there ever a more dangerous divorce of ends from 
means? 

• From Literature and Revolution by L. Trotsky. 




THE MOTIVE-PATTERNS OF 
SOCIALISM 


In the old days of faith and propaganda, socialism 
seemed a wonderful idea because it offered to solve so 
many problems at once. It would put an end to wage- 
slavery and make all men genuinely free and equal. By 
substituting co-operation for competition, it would also 
make human solidarity real; even the Christian ideal of 
universal brotherhood, and of losing oneself in order to 
find it in the common good, would cease to be merely 
a theme for Sabbath-day sermons. It would also relieve 
us of the "anarchy” of capitalist production, and make 
possible a planned and scientific efficiency in the im- 
portant business of keeping alive. And then, almost in- 
cidentally, it "would put an end to tvars, which are, you 
see, just a by-product of this unfree-and-unequal un- 
brotherly-united, unplanned and inefficient "way of do- 
ing things. 

Because it offered to solve all these various problems, 
socialism appealed to people with tvidely differing pat- 
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terns of volition. Without pretending to be exhaustive, 
we can divide them into three main groups: first, the 
rebels against tyranny and oppression, in ^v’hose motiva- 
tion the concept of human freedom formed the axis; sec- 
ond, those yearning with a mixture of religious mysti- 
cism and animal gregariousness for human solidarity— 
the miited-brotherhood pattern; third, those anxious 
about efficiency and intelligent organization— a cerebral 
anxiety capable of rising in times of crisis to a veritable 
passion for a plan. The anti-war motive entered, with 
differing colors, into all three patterns. And each of 
them usually contained as a subordinate factor the mo- 
tive that was central in the other two. 

This versatility of socialism that seemed so wonderful 
in the days of ideal propaganda is the principal cause, I 
think, of the confusion prevailing among socialists now 
that they are confronted with results. The Marxian 
promise was that all three patterns would attain their 
“closure” isffien the dictatorship of the proletariat had 
expropriated the private capitalists, and society as a 
ivhole began to conduct the business of production. 
Stalin’s regime of totalitarian state otraership frustrates 
the central motive of the first pattern, shatters it com- 
pletely, To libertarian socialists, therefore, no matter 
how “monolithic” it may become, nor how much indus- 
trial planning and solving of unemployment problems it 
may do, Stalin’s Russia is a counter-revolutionary state. 

9 
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To the gregarian or human-solidarity socialists, on 
the other hand, the Soviet Union, notwithstanding 
prison camps and the massacre of dissenters— noUvith- 
standing the perfected exploitation of tlie workers— is 
now, as never under Lenin's restive leadership, the 
promised land. 

To those primarily concerned about businesslike 
organization, while not perhaps a promised, Russia 
seems at least a promising land. Particularly to the dis- 
illusioned liberals, brought over to socialist ideas by the 
crisis in capitalism and yearning above all things for a 
plan, a "solution of the economic problem," an island 
of order in the mounting waves of change, Stalin’s Rus- 
sia has a master fascination. It carries to an extreme that 
very putting away of childish things like Justice and the 
Rights of Man and going in for realistic hard sense 
about economics, with which they themselves are try- 
ing to fill the forlorn spaces in their hearts. Although 
the repressed forces upon which it rests are ominous, 
and its regimentation of opinion bodes ill even for the 
Planning Commission, the "socialist fatherland” is at 
least to be apologized for in other lands— certainly not 
denounced from the standpoint of a mad dream like 
“emancipation of the workers and there^vith all man- 
kind.” 
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• THE UBERTARIAN MOTIVE 

In those tvho built the Marxian movement, and those 
who organized its victory in Russia, that act of emanci- 
pation was the central motive. They were, as some are 
prone notv to forget, extreme rebels against oppression. 
Lenin tvill perhaps stand out, when the commotion 
about his ideas subsides, as the greatest rebel in history. 
His major passion was to set men free. Ignazio Silone 
has expressed the opinion that “in every Marxist worker 
the strongest basis for his socialist faith is the sentiment 
of justice." But that is perhaps mainly a difFerent way 
of naming the same passion. It is hard to separate free- 
dom from equality, equality from justice, as a social 
aim. Equality of rights and privileges is justice, and if 
any are free, it is just that all should be. Nevertheless, 
if a single concept must be chosen to summarize the 
goal of the class struggle as defined in Marxian tmtings, 
and especially tlie tvritings of Lenin, human freedom is 
the name for it. Time and again during the spring and 
summer of 1917, in speeches and articles tense with ex- 
citement and carrying the whole weight of his personal- 
ity, Lenin reiterated this essential aim and purpose of 
his actions: 

"Do not allow the police to be re-established; 

“Do not allotv the re-establishment of the all-potver- 
£ul officialdom which is in reality not subject to recall 
and belongs to the class of landowners and capitalists; 
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“Do not allow the re-establishment of a standing army 
separated from the people, serving as a perpetual incen- 
tive for various attempts to crush liberty and to revive 
the monarchy. 

"Teach the people, down to its lowest strata, the art 
of administration, not through books but through ac- 
tual practice to be begun immediately and everywhere, 
through the utilisation of the experience of the masses. 

“Democracy from below, democracy without an offi- 
cialdom, without police, without a standing army; dis- 
charge of social duty by a militia comprising a univer- 
sally armed people— this will insure the kind of freedom 
which no tsars, no pompous generals, no capitalists can 
take away." 

In his deliberated program-pamphlet, published on 
the eve of the seizure of power, the same motive is only 
more studiously spoken: 

"Only in Communist Society, when the resistance of 
the capitalists has finally been broken, when the capital- 
ists have disappeared, when there are no longer any 
classes . . . only then 'does the State disappear and one 
can speak of freedom/ Only then will be possible and 
will be realized a really full democracy, a democracy 
without any exceptions. And only then will democracy 
itself begin to wither away in virtue of the simple fact 
that, freed from capitalist slavery, from the innumerable 
horrors, savagery, absurdities and infamies of capitalist 
exploitation, people will gradually become accustomed 
to the observation of the elementary rules of social life, 
known for centuries, repeated for thousands of years in 
all sermons. They will become accustomed to their ob- 
servance without force, without constraint, ^vithout sub- 
jection, without the special apparatus for compulsion 
which is called the State.” 
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These sayings reveal the central motive in most prole- 
tarian revolutionists who come from the “educated 
classes.” And the feeling in the proletarians themselves 
tvho become consciously revolutionary, although at 
times more filled with hatred for the oppressor, is not 
often very different. It is in both cases a fighting pas- 
sion, and the thing fought for is liberation. The thought 
that by expropriating the oppressors a victorious prole- 
tariat can remove the “absurdities” of capitalist produc- 
tion and introduce an orderly economy, is incidental. It 
is not a reason for the change, but a guarantee that it 
will be permanent, seeing that it satisfies good sense as 
■well as revolutionary passion. The fraternal-solidarity 
idea, too, is spectral in the revolutionary’s mind. He 
has no real distaste for competition, as his neglect of 
the co-operatives, except as auxiliaries in the class tvar, 
plainly shotvs. Even his hatred of international war is 
not pacifist. It is a hatred more of military regimenta- 
tion than of fighting. The standing army is what Lenin 
fulminates against. That is his pacifism. He wants the 
tvhole population armedl And why? Because it will “in- 
sure the kind of freedom which no tsars, no pompous 
generals, no capitalists can take a-tvay.” 

Lenin was a man of intense personal reserve, but after 
his death, at a memorial meeting of the Moscow soviet 
in the Great Opera House, his ^vidotv spoke frankly 
about his motives: 
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“Comrades, during these days that I have stood by the 
body of Vladimir Ilych I have been thinking his whole 
life over, and this is what I want to say to you. His heart 
beat with a burning love for all the toilers, all the op- 
pressed. He never said this himself— no, and I should not 
say it at a less solemn moment. I speak of it because he 
inherited this feeling from our heroic Russian revolu- 
tionary movement. This feeling is what impelled him to 
seek fervently, passionately for an answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘What is to be the path of liberation for the 
toilers?’ ” 


THE UNITED-BROTHERHOOD MOTIVE 

Lenin did not find the path of liberation for the toil- 
ers. He led them with the red flag flying down the road 
to a more dreadful tyranny than he or they had dreamed 
of. He died, saddened by the first intimations of this 
tragedy, and ivith a Avarning against the tyrant on his 
lips. All his close disciples, all those imbued with his 
deep passion for human freedom, have been killed as 
irreconcilable enemies by the tyrant. 

It is a part of our confusion, however, that some of 
them died equivocal deaths. Some of them died confess- 
ing that they, not Stalin, were the traitors to the neiv 
socialist society. Their confessions were irrelevant to 
truth, but such confessions could not have been forced 
from such men had they not been bewildered about the 
truth. Like so many socialists elsewhere, they could not 
quite make up their minds whether Stalinism is the 
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counter-revolution or not. Their philosophy had taught 
tliem tliat a confiscation of private capital would lead 
•jvitli historic necessity to tlie free society, even though 
it had to pass tlirough an apparently opposite regime; 
perhaps it ^vas still on the way. That ^vas one source of 
their confusion. But tlieir philosophy had also taught 
them to c.\pect other tilings besides freedom in that 
ideal society, a new kind of human solidarity, a mystic 
state of things in ivhich all arts and activities would be- 
come "collective"— and therewith a planned economy 
and an end of international war. Russia was anti-war, 
and was planning her economy, and ivas— albeit with the 
help of firing squads and the GPU— manifesting a su- 
pernal solidarity. Maybe tliey were after all unconscious 
traitors, John the Baptists who could not recognize the 
coming of what tliey themselves had prophesied. Maybe 
their concern for freedom was too impatient. Maybe it 
ivas excessive. Maybe it ivas selfish. 

Sometliing like this passed in the hearts of those old 
Bolsheviks who died uttering tlie confessions of treach- 
ery dictated to them by Stalin. In their socialism the 
freedom motive was probably less central than in those 
who died behind closed doors, crying, “Long live the 
workers’ revolution!” 

It is certain, in general, tliat this motive has proven 
less organic, less universal, tlian was anticipated by those 
cliampions of emancipation who laid the foundations of 
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socialism. And the unity or solidarity motive has proven 
more organic, more universal. It has proven strong 
enough to permit in the name of socialist brotherhood 
those same deeds of blood and torture which made 
Christian brotherhood at times a curse to Europe. It 
seems as though, whenever people talk of all mankind 
as brothers, it is Cain and Abel they are thinking of. 
At any rate, it proves surprisingly easy for those domi- 
nated by this seemingly so large and amiable ideal to 
satisfy it within a narrow, bigoted and cruel group. 
They make their group coterminous with humanity by 
treating as non-human all those who will not join it. 
This seems a contemptible and dreadful trick, but it is 
undoubtedly accomplished in many cases with sincere 
idealism. 

So many yes-men and clamoring lickspittles flock 
around as soon as po^ver is won, that it is then difficult 
to distinguish the sincere idealists of brotherhood, but 
they are always present. There is no hypocrisy, for in- 
stance, in Michael Gold’s devotion to Stalin’s totalitari- 
anism. Misrepresenting Stalin’s enemies is one way of 
expressing his devotion, but in the devotion itself there 
is no lie. All through life this Jew -without Money had 
been seeking for submersion in a Totality, seeking to 
lose himself in the bosom of a substitute for God. A sim- 
ilar thing, I happen to know, is true of Michael Kalinin, 
who has discovered such amazing survival-value in the 
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storms that swept down Lenin’s following. It is true of 
Harry F. Ward, whose testimony before the Dies Com- 
mittee regarding the League for Peace and Democracy, 
of which he is Chairman, %vas so shocking to those ac- 
quainted ■jvith the facts. This Christian minister too, as 
his book. The Profit Motive, shotvs, is actuated by the 
thirst for co-operative emotion, for the sense of mem- 
bership in a totality. It is that organic passion which 
leads him not only to excuse the lies and crimes of to- 
talitarianism in Russia, but himself to participate in a 
totalitarian attempt against public enlightenment in the 
United States. Stalin himself in his unctious moments 
describes socialism as a “fellowship” rather than a free 
society. 

Undoubtedly this fraternal passion— for that, unhap- 
pily, must be the name of it— formed a part of the 
original motive-pattern of socialism. And the fact that 
it finds satisfaction in the totalitarian state-capitalism of 
Stalin, where human freedom is a dead idea, is a prin- 
cipal cause of the interminable confusion, the no man’s 
land, the tvelter of divided minds and split libidos, be- 
queathed to us by the Russian revolution in the place 
of a ■^vorld socialist movement. 

THE PLANNED ECONOMY MOTI\'E 

Another element of confusion is introduced by those 
bourgeois liberals and Fabians who have taken up the 



job of apologizing for Stalin out of an anxious interest 
in orderly and planned economy. Four or five years ago 
in the New Republic, Edmund Wilson made the sug- 
gestion that the liberals should "take communism away 
from the communists.” * It seemed at the time almost a 
nonsensical remark, but it is exactly what the liberals 
(minus Edmund Wilson) have done. Despairing of the 
old faith in democracy and education, and shocked by 
the crisis of capitalism into a sense of their own futility, 
they have, on the whole with surprising explicitness, 
adopted not only the program of socialization, but the 
name and, in a manner peculiar to themselves, the gen- 
eral philosophy of Marxism. Since they executed this 
maneuver in a kind of flight from the old principles of 
liberalism, it is natural that Marx’s extremer concept of 
liberty should have small place in the pattern of their 
socialism. They are definitely not interested in the eman- 
cipation of the working class. The brotherly-union con- 
cept is somewhat less alien to them because it is a part 
of the respectable tradition of Christianity. But the focal 
thing in their mind and motivation, when they make 
bold to call themselves socialists and even appeal to the 
authority of Karl Marx, is his extreme solution of the 
economic problem. For the sake of that, they are pre- 
pared to forego, or kid themselves about, everything else 
that they ever believed in. In this way it has happened 

• Quoted from memory. 
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that the “strongholds of American liberalism,” the Na- 
tion and the New Republic, became our chief apolo- 
gists for the most unliberal, unprincipled and bigoted 
and bloody tyranny in modem history. They became 
“socialist.” So great and so confusing is the variety of 
motives appealed to by the too opulent concept of so- 
cialism. 


TOTALITARIAN LIBERALS 

To my mind these neo-Marxian ex-liberals are at 
present a greater menace than the Stalinists to the 
cause of freedom in America. Their intellectual hunger 
for the solution of a problem brings them into a posi- 
tion similar to that-of the despairing masses driven by 
a more urgent hunger. They have not only apologized 
for totalitarianism in Russia, but they have helped to 
camouflage its propaganda-stratagems and pressure-plots 
in this country. By abandoning their faith in popular 
intelligence, in open and complete debate, by lending 
their pages to tlie manipulation as ivell as the enlighten- 
ment of public opinion, condoning political immoral- 
ism, adopting an attitude of Realpolitik wherever such 
antique concepts as the Rights of Man are in question, 
and in general outdoing Marx in being hard-boiled on 
all questions except that of proletarian poiver, they are, 
ivhile professing themselves its friends, giving aid and 
comfort to the enemies of democracy. They are doing 
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exactly what the same groups did in Germany before 
ig22_breaking the faith in the republic of those who 
should be its firm defenders, destroying the mental and 
social habits which make democratic institutions suc- 
cessful, easing us into the Totalitarian State of Mind.* 

A typical illustration, indeed a perfect epitome of 
this, is George Soule’s little volume called The Future 
of Liberty, but tvhich should be called Preface to an 
American Totalitarianism. Mr. Soule begins his book by 
expressing his fervent affection for the tvords to be 
found in our Declaration of Independence and Bill of 
Rights. He has, he tells us, “an ineradicable confidence 
that somehow or other such words are valid; that 
they provide, if properly defined and applied, an indis- 
pensable frame of reference and standard of value.” 
Taking “liberty” as the nuclear word in these docu- 
ments, he demonstrates his newly acquired “Marxism” 
by explaining that the groups %vho first employed it, and 
most of those "who have employed it since, were not ex- 
pressing a love of freedom for mankind at large, but 
were seeking a free field for their own special interests. 
At this point his Marxism recedes, and instead of going 
on to shorv that the freedom fought for by the rvorking 

• At the time of the second Moscow treason trial I wrote a letter tt> 
the Nation which its Editors declined to publish either in whole or 
in part. Although too dated, and perhaps too full of the moment’s 
indignation, to have a place among these mature reflections, it seems 
to me to deserve publication, and 1 have placed it in an appendix to 
this volume. 
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class must in the nature of the case be freedom for every- 
body, he imagines a suspension of all special interests, 
and takes up the problem of the future of liberty under 
state ownership, no matter how it might be introduced 
or who might own the state. 

Although remote from Marxism in its original form, 
this is a real problem, and one very much needing to 
be solved. A dorvnright effort to solve it would begin, it 
seems obvious, by recognizing that liberty means ab- 
sence of governmental restraint, and would proceed to 
inquire whether, within what spheres, and to what ex- 
tent, people who might be described as sane and not 
criminal could enjoy this blessing under a system of in- 
dustry otvned, planned and controlled by government. 
It rvould then further inquire by rvhat means their en- 
joyment of such liberty could be established and guar- 
anteed. 

Instead of solving, or even confronting, this hard 
problem, Mr. Soule eludes it by the simple process of 
"redefining” liberty. And the process is simple in- 
deed, for it consists of calling liberty the exact oppo- 
site of rvhat it is. Liberty, Mr. Soule informs us, is to 
mean “subordination”! This astounding announcement, 
which tvould probably not stand up on a page of type 
by itself, is made plausible by adding “to a common 
purpose,” a phrase which fits in well enough ^vith Chris- 
tian lore and tribal instincts to lull our logic to sleep. 
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After enlarging for many pages upon the values to be 
achieved by transferring the name of liberty to a condi- 
tion of subordination to common purpose as such, or 
any common purpose, Mr. Soule lets it out almost inci- 
dentally— although just at the moment iv’hen our logical 
faculties were beginning to revive— that the common 
purpose he has in mind is not war, glory, territory, or 
any of those common purposes with ivhich history has 
made us so familiar. It is “an equitably shared abun- 
dance.” This again sounds noble, almost as noble as the 
Declaration of Independence, and again lulls us into 
imagining that something has been said about The Fu- 
ture of Liberty.* 

That Mr. Soule is really preparing the ideological 
path for an American totalitarianism is evident in his 
bland ignoring of the question how this new and quite 
unusual purpose is to be made “common,” and the still 
more obvious question— to one objectively concerned 
about liberty— u;/zaf is to be done with those who jail to 
jail in with it, or who have dissenting views about how 
it is to be achieved? On these objective questions what 
Mr. Soule is really saying, I hope unconsciously, is that 

• These remarks about George Soule’s book rrere first published in 
the Yale Law Review. My comment there concluded as foliotvs; "Since 
\vc can not attain all the ideals of the Declaration of Independence, 
let us guard as our most precious heritage its mental temper. If we 
have to surrender our liberties in the cause of organiration. let us say 
so. If we have to surrender a part of them, let us say rvhat part, and 
how many. Let us confront our problems with a clear and downright 
mind.” 
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people u'ho will not fall in line are going to be jailed, 
shot, sandbagged, herded into concentration camps, or 
othertvise put out of tlie way, but that instead of being 
done in the name of Subordination to a Totalitarian 
State or Monolithic Party, this is going to be done in tlie 
name of Liberty, the Bill of Rights and the Declaration 
of Independence— redefined. 

Mr. Soule’s book concludes, quite naturally, in a word 
of praise for the totalitarian regime set up in Russia on 
the ruins of tlie dream of Lenin, and rationalized into 
the beginnings of a millennium by similar "redefini- 
tions” of the language of the revolutionary fathers— and 
by shooting tlie fathers. Even the deliberate sivindle of 
the masses perpetrated by Stalin in his “democratic” 
constitution Mr. Soule finds courage to describe as a 
significant aspiration. Why is Stalin’s phony constitu- 
tion a "significant aspiration,” while Hitler’s phony 
plebiscites are a travesty of popular goyemment, they 
both being in fact foul cheats and insults to civiliza- 
tion? 

The reason is that in the motive-pattern of Mr. Soule’s 
socialism, the focal thing is a solution of the economic 
problem. Surrounding this, and like a Christian halo 
sanctifying it, is the sentiment of surrender to a social 
whole. Only in the outer fringe there lingers, ivistfully, 
a ritual afiEecdon for the phraseology of freedom. To put 
more meaning, an economic as well as a political mean- 
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ing, into that phraseology of the “bourgeois” revolution, 
was the central motive of Marx, and certainly of Lenin. 
Mr. Soule’s reading of Marx impels him to take all the 
real meaning out. But this is not a trick. It is not a crass 
process of betrayal. It is an instinctive shift of elements 
in the too opulent pattern of socialist motivation. 

LIBERTARIAN RADICALS 

The sole way out of the confusion is to distinguish 
the three patterns, and make more discriminating decla- 
rations of allegiance. There can be no truce between 
libertarian socialists and those whom the fraternal or 
gregarious impulse renders tolerant of totalitarianism. 
This does not mean that human freedom as a political 
concept excludes a moral attitude, or even an evangel, 
of universal friendliness. The wish to extend free life 
to all mankind is not an unfriendly wish. But those who 
want to see men really free, each to enjoy the values of 
his own life in his otvn fashion, will have to abandon the 
religion of the collective will. They will have to decide 
whether by socialism they mean individualism general- 
ized and made accessible to all, or whether they mean a 
general surrender to some authoritative concept of the 
collective good. 

For my part, I have not the glimmer of a desire to lose 
my identity in a collection, nor would I wish this loss 
upon a single workingman. The essential meaning of 
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tlie revolution to me was the liberation of individuality, 
the extension of my privilege of individuality to the 
masses of mankind. I endorse absolutely the words of 
Lenin, published just before tlie revolution: “The more 
initiative, variety, daring, crcativcness are brought into 
play by tlie masses, the better’’; and the words of Trotsky 
published shortly after: “The revolution is, first of all, 
an awakening of human personality in those masses here- 
tofore assumed to be without it.” 

To those sharing these aims, and yet lacking the faith 
of Lenin and Trotsky in a benign evolution of the very 
forces of production, the solution of tlie economic prob- 
lem has also, of course, an absolute importance.’We can- 
not move toward tliis more real and universal freedom— 
nor even perhaps preserve die freedoms diat we have— 
unless we find out how to distribute goods and still 
continue to produce them. Marx ivas wholly right in 
declaring diat men must first keep alive, before diey can 
occupy themselves ivith higher values. But diat is very 
far from subordinating freedom to efficiency, or post- 
poning it, or reducing it to a spoken ritual. Those who 
take diis line, and bless it with a little diought of 
brodierhood, are also marching, however little conscious 
of it, toward the totalitarian state. 

Here again the terms "right” and "left” have lost 
their simple meaning. The question is ivhether you are 
seeking primarily, and at any cost, a solution of die 
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economic problem, or whether you are seeking a solu- 
tion which will preserve the liberties that came with 
capitalism and foster their extension in the future. Be- 
tween these two positions, as between the totalitarian 
and the libertarian, there can be no truce. There can 
be no truce between a civilized community and a herd 
stampeded into an up-to-date corral. The concept of 
human freedom, with its corollaries, justice and equal- 
ity, forms the axis of the motive-pattern of all who can 
be called radicals. 
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THE PREDICAMENT OF THE WORD 
“SOCIALISM” 


Stalinism, as we have seen, contains all the evils of 
Nazism or Fascism, most of them in extremer form. But 
there is one vital and complete difference. Fascism, not- 
tvithstanding verbal bluff and bluster, has no doctrine. 
It has no civilized ideal. Fascism is a sheer drive for 
power, a naked exaltation of the tribal passion of fight- 
ing solidarity and submission to the chief. It is “ac- 
tion for action’s sake,” “organization for organization’s 
sake,” * criminal gang-rule as the chief end of man— an 
obviously suicidal renunciation of civilized values. 

Stalinism is not obviously suicidal, Stalin’s renuncia- 
tion of civilized values justifies itself by an appeal to 
Marxian theory. His gang-rule clothes itself in socialist 
ideals. He preaches a super-civilization, and presents his 
tyranny as the beginning of it. Since his regime differs 

• The phrases are borrowed, one from Peter F. Drucker's The End 
of Economic Man, the other from Herman Rauschning’s The Revolu- 
tion of Nihilism— two indispensable books to those tvho wish to un- 
derstand Hitler’s Germany. 
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from Hitler’s principally in being more savage, this 
makes it far more dangerous to the outside world. Only 
people in despair take up with naked gang-rule. But 
gang-rule dressed as the classless society, the working- 
man’s republic, the success of the Russian revolution, 
the beginnings of real freedom and equality, appeals 
also to hope. It appeals to uncritical intelligence. It is 
spreading throughout the whole -tvorld— the healthy and 
liberal as well as the diseased and despairing parts of 
it— the virus of totalitarianism. It is teaching free and 
social-minded people the habit of voluntary irrationality 
and intolerance— an intolerance relaxed completely to- 
ward a single party and its leader, who have free scope 
of criminality and hypocrisy in the grab for potver. 

The success of the Stalinists in this enterprise of cor- 
ruption is helped vastly by a cloudiness in the popular 
meaning of the word “socialism.” The old socialist pro- 
grams had declared that democracy, to be real, must be 
economic, and that to make democracy economic, the 
working class, acting through the state, must take over 
the land and instruments of production, and replace the 
wage system of class exploitation by a system of free co- 
operation. For propaganda purposes this was generally 
shortened down to socialization— or nationalization— of 
the means of production. To uncritical minds the domi- 
nant ideas conveyed were that real social changes are eco- 
nomic, and that state ownership of the land and Indus- 
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tries is, or will produce, real democracy, real liberty and 
equality, real human culture. 

Under Stalin the industries have actually been na- 
tionalized, and the major part of the land taken into col- 
lective oivnership. And this basic change— momentous 
indeed to have happen in one’s own lifetime— quite nat- 
urally seems to uncritical minds to be socialism. It seems, 
at the very least, to be that alteration in the “economic 
substructure” rvhich they have learned is the proper 
scientific or “Marxian” foundation for it. When they are 
further assured that the new regime is actually working, 
that human beings still eat and sleep and laugh and 
smile in Russia, and that the state has wealth and armed 
power and speaks ivith authority among the nations, they 
feel that the millennium has begun. Or more accurately, 
they feel that any socialist who does not endorse this new 
regime, and explain away all its crimes as missteps and 
incidental evils, is himself “looking for a millennium.” 
He is not scientific, not Marxian, not a practical realist. 
All practical realists, and especially those trained in 
Marxism, tvill subordinate every other issue to the de- 
fense of the Soviet Union. 

Critical minds, trained by actually reading Marx, are 
able to point out that so long as exploitation through 
the wage system survives, and the state which has taken 
over the industries is in the control of a single mono- 
lithic party, the industries are not really nationalized— 
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much less socialized. The change is not socialist— or in 
so far as it is socialist, it is not economic, but merely 
legal. It is a magniloquent ^vriting of “social owner- 
ship” on paper, the very kind of ideological delusion 
against which Marx, with his passionate insistence on 
economic realities and the realities of class power, Avas 
in revolt. The party leaders who control the state con- 
trol the income from the state-run industries, and thus 
form the axis of a ne^v ruling class. This new ruling class 
exploits the workers by the same technique as the old— 
that is, by paying wages which do not equal the value 
of the work done. And they exploit them, as a simple 
matter of fact, with more, rather than less, irresponsible 
ruthlessness. In so far, therefore, as socialism means a 
more real democacy, a society without class exploitation, 
a “society of the free and equal,” to use Marx’s own 
phrase, there is not only no socialism in Russia, but no 
beginning of it— no step that actually leads, or can lead, 
to^vard it. 

Po^ver has been taken from the tvorkers, and the wage 
system has not been touched. It cannot be touched notv 
except through a forcible expropriation of the netv bu- 
reaucratic class or gang. Such expropriation seems, and 
may indeed be, more difficult than the expropriation of 
a disorganized and anarchistic class of private capitalists. 
If that is so, then Russia is farther from real socialism, 
not nearer to it, than the bourgeois countries. In any 
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case Russia is off on a by-road, and her government is 
no longer in any respect a guide or leader of the socialist 
movement. That much is clear to all critical minds ■who 
care about the original aims of socialism and understand 
its theories. 

But the diflSculty does not end there. The Stalin bu- 
reaucrats are not merely the betrayers of a successful 
revolution led by genuine Marxians; they are its out- 
come. Stalin’s totalitarianism is not only a parasitic 
growth upon a nationalized industry; it is an inherent 
part of the process of nationalization in the only case in 
■which it has been tried. Where it has been half-way 
tried— ■svhere only the control of industry has been na- 
tionah'zed— as in Germany and Italy, a similar, although 
less extreme, reversion to criminal or savage tribal life- 
forms has been entailed. The presumption is a natural 
one that totalitarian gang-rule belongs intrinsically to 
this process of nationalization. And the more one studies 
the workings of human nature, both in individuals and 
in classes, in Russia, Italy and Germany, the more prob- 
able does this presumption seem. Far from being an 
offhand impression, it is the impression left after a ma- 
ture and varied exercise of judgment. And it puts the 
thinking socialist in a very weak position. 

He has to fight the vulgarizers of his doctrine, the 
dupes of the Stalin propaganda, who assert that Stalin- 
ism, merely because it has “nationalized" the means of 
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prcMiuction, is socialism, in the sense of being a classless 
society. But all the time he suspects in the depth of his 
mind that, in a more tragic sense than they realize, the 
vulgarizers are right; Stalinism is socialism, in the sense 
of being an inevitable, although unforeseen, political 
and cultural accompaniment of that nationalization and 
collectivization which he had relied on as part of his 
plan for producing a genuine classless society. If he is- 
still thoughtful, still critical, still honest with himself, 
he can hardly help inwardly doubting, at least, lest this 
be true. There was never anything in his doctrine but 
an inheritance of Christian optimism to prove the con- 
trary. And that doubt, both in his mind and in the pub- 
lic’s, makes him an unconvincing adversary of the satis- 
fied totalitarians, who assert that Stalinism is thorough- 
going socialism and he a bourgeois renegade who, when 
it came to the real thing, would not go through. 

From this predicament the socialist loyal to the aim 
of a more real democracy could save himself only by 
introducing into his own program some scheme de- 
signed to prevent nationalization from entailing totali- 
tarian regimentation. It is not a new idea to him that 
these two might be found inseparable. The socialist pro- 
gram itself but little antedates the “old and oft-repeated 
objection that Socialism means 'barracks for the masses,' 
‘bureaucratic rigidity in ruling the masses.’ ’’ I quote 
from Lenin, who dismissed this old objection on the 
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eve of the October revolution with the glowing promise 
of “that type of republic where, from top to bottom, 
there is. no police, no standing army, no officialdom 
enjoying the privileges of irremovability, . . . public 
service through a really universally armed people’s 
militia, composed of men and women, a militia capable 
of replacing the bureaucrats— all this combined with 
election and instant recall of all public officers, and 
with payment for their labor according to proletarian 
standards.” 

Lenin promised this type of republic as “the practi- 
cal business to be launched without delay.” The non- 
fulfillment of his promise was a blow to socialism from 
which it cannot recover by making new promises exactly 
like the old. A new promise, however, is all that any 
of the anti-Stalin socialists have made. Those surround- 
ing Trotsky accept the basic principles of totalitarian 
gang-rule, the one-party tyranny and immoralism in the 
cause of power, but promise that in a sufficiently ad- 
vanced country, and provided the gang has the right 
leaders and a genuine proletarian policy, there will still 
emerge, even though like a rabbit out of a hat, the so- 
ciety of the free and equal. The democratic socialists 
are more plausible, but they too only assure us that they 
are not going to let it happen again. They are going to 
“learn from the failures of post-war Germany and Rus- 
sia, and make social ownership go hand in hand with 



increasing democratic controls.” * So long as they do not 
state exactly what they have learned and how they are 
going to "make” this happen, the suspicion is inevitable 
that when it comes to an issue, they will sacrifice either 
democratic controls or the actual expropriation o£ the 
capitalists (and most probably the latter). In either case, 
as leaders totvard a society of the free and equal based 
on state ownership, they remain, notwithstanding their 
better morals and more persuasive manners, as uncon- 
vincing as the Trotskyists. 

Neither of these remnant groups is facing the real 
question raised by the assertion of the Stalinists that the 
totalitarian tyranny which has emerged from the so- 
cialist triumph of October 1917, and the subsequent 
campaigns of nationalization and collectivization, is so- 
cialism. 

In these circumstances, it seems likely enough, and 
not improper, that language itself, or the intuitive tvis- 
dom of the race, will decide that the Stalinists are right. 
It will decide, I mean, that the totalitarian state is the 
political form natural to a collectivized economy, and 
that the name for this phenomenon is socialism. The 
dream about the abolition of the wage system and the 
return to the worker of the surplus value of his toil— 
the real aim of socialism to those who founded it and 

• Quoted from Keep America Out of IVar by Norman Thomas and 
Bertram D. Wolfe. 
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organized its victory— ivill be filed aivay along ivith inter- 
nationalism as a part of the literary Weltanschauung, 
the social myth by which the great totalitarian national 
consolidation was achieved. 

This etymological outcome, ivhich seemed probable 
to me while I was tvTiting this book, has been made 
more probable by the Stalin-Hitler pact. The ivorld is 
finding out that that pact is no temporary maneuver, but 
a vital union of tivo profoundly similar regimes. 
Whether the effect of their union will be to carry the 
German fascist revolution clear through to state owner- 
ship, as Herr Rauschning has predicted it ivill go, 
whether under German influence Russia tvill relax the 
foreign trade monopoly and groiv more lenient to pri- 
vate enterprise, or ^vhether these tivo trends will meet 
in some middle ground, depends too much upon the 
issue of the war to be foretold. I suspect that the capi- 
talists and landlords in Germany will suffer under 
Stalin’s influence, and perhaps even be swept away, 
but that under Hitler’s influence the new Russian rul- 
ing class, the bureaucrats, will be strengthened in their 
hold on privilege. Dr. Ley, the head of the German 
Labor Front, was permitted to issue a proclamation 
concluding: “Socialism against capitalism! That is our 
battle cry!’’ (November 18, 1939-) Here the influence 
of Stalinism is apparent— especially since Dr. Ley’s real 
business ^vas to announce an extension of the labor 
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day from eight to ten hours without additional pay. 
On the other hand, Pravda announced (almost on the 
same day) the reopening of twelve private markets in 
Moscow! 

However that may go, the propaganda union of Stalin- 
ism with Nazism, the alliance of the Swastika with the 
Hammer and Sickle, in a world-wide propaganda for 
“socialist” revolution, can— unless the war says no— be 
confidently expected. The official staffs of the various 
communist parties will accept this new directive, and 
take up the new task, with hardly a break in their ranks. 
The American Fiihrer will announce to the same faith- 
ful “twenty-two thousand” in Madison Square Garden, 
with the same insolent solemnity with which he has 
announced every other abandonment of principle dic- 
tated from Moscow, that the October revolution was one 
way of moving toward socialism, the maneuvered shift 
of power in Germany in 1933 another. 

There is no resilience in mere names which will 
enable “socialism” to resist this combination of great 
powers. Words have no loyalty. It is by changing their 
meanings that popular intelligence, although incapable 
of new definitions, remains flexible and elastic. Even to 
me, the proposal of Clement R. Atlee, leader of the labor 
opposition in Parliament, that England adopt socialism 
as a means of winning the war, sounded hollow and 
unreal. It sounded almost like a joke. England is fight- 
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ing UTO totalitarian states both calling themselves social- 
ist, and to win the fight is sacrificing a large block o£ 
those liberties tvhich distinguish her from these states. 
If, besides organizing the war, she undertook to or- 
ganize a nationalized industry' and agricultirre, is there 
any doubt that she tvould sacrifice the rest? WTiere is the 
guarantee that British Military Socialism would be any 
better than German National Socialism or Russian So- 
cialism in One Country'? WTiere, in general, lies the 
guarantee that govemment-owmed or government-con- 
trolled industry does not as its natural political form 
beget the totalitarian state? In my opinion it is this ques- 
tion, half-unconsdously and blindly asked by the masses, 
which has undermined the prestige of authentic social- 
ism, and so weakened the American party that it carmot 
hold its place on the Netv' York State ballot. "When Na- 
tional Socialism joined hands tvith Socialism in One 
Country' over the grave of Polish independence, the 
word “socialism” became, to say the least, a liability to 
any genuine movement of liberation. 

In my present opinion it became not only a liability, 
but a misnomer. For I think the tendency of the lan- 
guage is probably righL I think that the democratic so- 
cialists and the Trotskyists have failed to suggest any 
scheme by which total governmental oivnership of in- 
dustry’ can be dissociated from totalitarian government 
because there is none. I think that tv'hen we fully con- 
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front the worse than negative result of the Russian ex- 
periment, and assume our intellectual responsibility, 
which is to think out a scheme of distribution for an 
economy of abundance not involving totalitarianism, we 
shall find our scheme different enough from the old so- 
cialism to require a different name. 

It is, at any rate, our responsibility and our duty to 
do this thinking. 
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SOCIALISM AS PHILOSOPHY OR 
SCIENCE 


The failure of the Russian revolution is perhaps the 
greatest tragedy in human history, terrible in the 
breadth of its impact, terrible in the depth of its signifi- 
cance, terrible in its personal details. Other revolution- 
ary martyrs have been permitted a heroic death; the 
heroes of tlie Russian revolution have been shot like 
dogs in tlie cellar. If this tragedy, when at last it is faced 
by loyal and thoughtful men, is not to throtv them back 
into cynicism or despair, it must be faced as the un- 
happy result of a legitimate experiment. To cry "So- 
cialism is dead! Long live socialism!”' may satisfy a 
momentary impulse, but will not long sustain a think- 
ing tvill. When an experiment fails, intelligence de- 
mands that we re-examine the theories upon which it 
tvas conducted, and rectify them in the light of the 
result. The whole result of the Russian development is 
of course not yet in sight, but plenty is in sight to 
show that it will have little in common with the aims 

i6i II 
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of socialists, -whether utopian or scientific. Plenty is in 
sight to warrant a re-examination of the principles from 
which it set out.* 

Trotsky, the ablest exponent of the theory and natural 
critic of the experiment, declines to take this step. In 
The Revolution Betrayed he raises the question of “rad- 
ically revising our traditional views of the socialist so- 
ciety,” but only to decide against it. Asserting that the 
prodigious success of the Soviet Union in increasing pro- 
duction has demonstrated the “practicability of socialist 
methods,” he blames its equally prodigious failure to 
show the beginnings of freedom and equality upon “lack 
of the means of subsistence resulting from the low pro- 
ductivity of labor” in a backward country. That and the 
“tardiness” of the revolution in more advanced coun- 
tries are for him adequate explanations of the whole dis- 
aster. And he has drawn the vigorous moral: "All those 
for whom the word socialism is not a hollow sound but 
the content of their moral life— forwardl” 

Socialism is not the content of my moral life. I have 
always regarded socialism as an effort to solve a specific 
problem and one only of the engrossing problems that 
confront our human nature. And this perhaps embold- 

• This chapter and the next were written before the two preceding. 
They were published as an article, “Russia and the Socialist Ideal," in 
Harper’s Magazine for March 1938. It may prosper my thoughts in 
the reader’s mind if he remembers that. In particular, I have not tried 
to weave into these chapters the psychological analysis of socialist moti- 
vation undertaken in Chapter 6. 
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ens me to perceive a little more adequately than Trotsky 
does the scope and significance of the Russian failure. 
I do not believe, either, in the Marxian legend of uni- 
versal “up^vard” evolution, which supports him in his 
somewhat cursory reaction to this collapse of our hopes. 
Moreover, I am completely detached from party strug- 
gle, and not vitally concerned about revolutionary pres- 
tige. I am in a position to regard Stalin and his dictator- 
ship, not as an enemy, but as a result. For these reasons, 
although not in some tvays equipped as Trotsky is for 
the task, I am going to suggest what seem to me the main 
points in that “revision of our traditional views” which 
he declines to make. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL BELIEF 

I have spoken of the Russian revolution as an experi- 
ment. But it was not an experiment to those believers in 
the Marxian philosophy who stood at the head of it. To 
them it was a step in a general process of whose “historic 
necessity” they were convinced in advance. Only its de- 
tails were experimental. A great many of their miscal- 
culations tvere due to this fact, so many that we must 
begin our revision of the socialist theory by removing 
from it this element of philosophical belief. We must 
restate the theory in the form of hypothesis, before we 
can revise it with a free mind in the light of experiment. 

Maix in herited h is philosophical belief from Hegel. 
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It is a belief that the world is evolving of its own neces- 
sary motion, and by a “dialectic” procedure, “from the 
lower to the higher.” He attributed this kind of evolu- 
tion to a world which he called, in opposition to Hegel, 
“material.” But he did not, and could not, define the 
word “higher” merely in a material sense. He meant by 
“higher” more ideal.* And the ideal he had in mind, so 
far as concerns human society, was that of the utopian 
socialists. It is the simple conception of men living to- 
gether reasonably, generously and justly, rvithout class 
exploitation, ivithout ^var, and with freedom for every- 
body and a fair chance to grow. Such a state of affairs, is 
approximated in any good-natured and happily situated 
family, and tlrat is why it seems so natural a hope for 
humanity at large. The Christian evangel and the doc- 
trine of “natural rights” have made it seem still more 
axiomatic to many minds, but I think Thomas More 
indicated the deep source of the socialist ideal when he 
proposed, in his Utopia, to draw the picture of a whole 
nation that lived “like a single family.” 

Marx assumed, on no other basis but a turning other- 
side-up of Hegel’s philosophy, that the world about him 
tvas in process of realizing this ideal. He 'svas studious 

• Engels, in an exposition of their common philosophy read and 
endorsed by Marx, replaced the word “higher," in eulogizing the 
dialectic universe, by “more magnificent." "The celestial bodies, like 
the formations of the organisms . . . arise and perish and the courses 
that they run . . . take on eternally more magnificent dimensions." 
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both of books and of events; he was rich in ideas; he 
made many contributions to knowledge; but he never 
questioned that assumption. He never therefore really 
tried to prove it. The e^ential labor of his mind was to 
disc over hoiv a m^rial and yet dialectic -world would 
evolve Jfrpm ^a^italisrn toward a family-like mode of 
social Jife, and to find his place and that of all serious- 
minded spcijalists in tlie process. And the result of his 
labor, to summarize it briefly and therefore inade- 
quately, was this: 


A dialectic process, according to Hegel, is a process of i 
advance by inner conflict or self-contradiction, and the 
resolution of tliis conflict in a “higher unity.” In human 
society this inner conflict is to be found in the economic 
phenomenon of class struggle. And in modern society it 
is to be found in the struggle, not so well-known in 
Marx’s time, of the proletariat against the capitalists. It 
is this new struggle ivhich is destined to resolve itself in 
the higher unity foreseen and advocated in so detached 
and impractical a manner by the utopian socialists. The 
ideas of the Utopians are, indeed, only a "symptom” in 
the mental world of this approaching material change. 
The mere development of the technique of production 
will bring it about “with iron necessity” that the work- 
ers will seize the power, expropriate the capitalists and 
“socialize” the means of production. A period of prole- 
tarian dictatorship must intervene, but this dictatorship 
will inevitably die away as the new and higher form of 
social life emerges. Nobody can describe this “higher 
social form” in detail, but obviously it will be that “so- 
ciety of the free and equal” which is striven after in so 
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soft and foolishly impractical a way by the utopian so- 
cialists. 

The way to strive after it is to join the harsh struggle 
of the workers against the capitalists^ make the struggle 
revolutionary, make it "conscious of its destiny/’ make 
it lead as rapidly as possible to the seizure of power, the 
inauguration of class dictatorship, and the beginning of 
the process of socialization. 

That is the Marxian theory stripped of the prodigious 
wealth of factual and ideational material which Marx 
and his followers have brought under it, or built into 
it, or remarkably illumined by means of it. It enables 
the Marxians, notwithstanding the extreme humaneness 
of their ideal, to be hard-headed, realistic, ruthless, and 
even to a degree cynical, in their pursuit of the ideal. It 
is through clash and bloody conflict that society ad- 
vances; good and evil are merely names for the two 
forces through ^vhose contradiction "higher forms" are 
bom. The only ultimate good in a world thus inevitably 
going upward through struggle is to be on the right side 
of the struggle. And the only valid knowledge is hostile 
criticism from the point of view of the class destined to 
conquer. 

Marx believed that this ingenious philosophy, besides 
reconciling tough-minded realism with tender-minded 
aspirations, removed the mystical or utopian element 
from such aspirations. He thought that since he had at- 
tributed his ideals as end-terms to the natural evolution 
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of a "material” •world, it became perfectly sensible and ) 
scientific, and indeed a kind of super-science, to believe 
in them. But it is not sensible to take utopian aspira- 
tions out of your own head and attribute them to the 
external world. And no matter how much you disguise 
the process by calling the world "material," and by in- 
voking the word “scientific,” it is not science to do this. 

It is just the opposite— religion. It is primitive, unveri- 
fied and unverifiable belief in ^vhat you tvant to have 
come true. 

There e^jts no proof that the world is traveling of 
necessity and by its otvn motion to^vard something 
"hi gher" i n the human sense— much less in the sense of 
t he uto pian socialists. To minds trained in experimental 
science the very pretense to know the “historically neces- 
sary” result of capitalist evolution, even did it not fell 
in so pat tvith the author’s wishes, tvould have, if pro- 
posed today, the aspect of a grandiose delusion. The 
apparent success of the Russian revolution has given an 
adventitious prestige to this austere pretense at knotvl- 
edge. But the failure of the revolution ivdll rapidly de- 
stroy it. Nottvithstanding his notable contributions to 
science, Marx’s system as a whole tvill be set doivn as 
•wash-fulfillment thinking in a form as crude and anti- 
quated as it is ingenious. Marx will take a place in his- 
tory not unlike that of Rousseau— a man behind the , 
highest scientific attitudes of his time, but borne to ~ 
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great heights because he created a new Weltanschauung, 
and one which fell in tvith the passions, aims and tactics 
of a great social movement. 

The Weltanschauung will live forever, a priceless 
treasure, comparable to those of Sophocles, of Dante, of 
Aquinas, of Spinoza. The incidental contributions to 
verified knowledge will also live and be ackno^vledged. 
But as a system pretending to be scientific, and indeed"] 
to be a kind of super-science, Marxism tvill be laid atvay )' 
with Thomism, Calvinism and the rest. The sole use j 
science has for isms made out of a man’s name is to ridi- 
cule subjective and unverified emotional beliefs. Only 
in a general return to medieval darkness could this ro- 
mantic metaphysics— "saturated,” as Trotsky well says, 
“with the optimism of progress”— really conquer modern 
minds. 

We have no certain knotvledge tvhere the ^vorld is^ 
going, whether “higher” or “lower.” We have no knowl- 
edge hoAv much ^ve, any one or all of us, by taking / 
thought can swerve it. But \ve care where it is going. ; 
And it does not seem impossible that by a process of ex- 
perimentation, if -tve hold ourselves free to learn all we ; 
can from each experiment, we may succeed in d^a^s'ingi 
up some plan for arriving at a more reasonable and; 
decent general form of social life. — 
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What made tlie Marxian metaphysics so acceptable, 
of course, was that the action proposed by it seemed rea- 
sonable. Restated in the form of a tvorking hypothesis, 
a plan to be tried out, Marxian socialism was as good as 
anything anybody in its epoch had to propose. So re- 
stated, it would read somewhat as follows: 

opinion of the utopian socialists, that men might 
live together in society much as they do in happy fam- 
ilies, if land and the instruments of production were 
onTied in common, and wealtli justly distributed, is per- 
fectly reasonable; tlie aim may be attained. It cannot be 
attained, however, by regarding present-day society as a 
unit and preaching to everj’body the reasonableness of 
the idea. Society is too sharply divided into classes for 
that, and people in general react to ideas too much on 
a basis of class interest. That very fact, however, can be 
turned to account by those who believe in the socialist 
idea. Let them enter into tlie present-day class struggle 
on tlie side of die exploited classes. The difficulties of 
capitalist production are such that crises are bound to 
occur. As foreign markets are used up, these crises ivill 
become more and more severe and far-reaching. In some 
nation-wide and perhaps world-wide crisis, if a political 
party having socialist aims and resting essentially on the 
workers, has made adequate preparations, it will be pos- 
sible to seize die political power by main force, expro- 
priate the capitalists and declare the land and instru- 
ments of production the common property of all. After 
that, die processes of education and evangelism, so futile 
under the present class system, will become effective. 
Men are reasonable and malleable enough, and life will 
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be enough happier in such a society, so that after a brief 
period of dictatorship by the new ruling class, co- 
operative relations will become established in custom 
and habit. No dictatorship, and in fact no public power 
whatever, will long be necessary. The state will quite 
naturally die aivay, and men will find themselves living 
together in large societies, and indeed ultimately all 
over the planet, in a state of equality and freedom, tol- 
erance and mutual helpfulness. 

That, is the revolutionaiy socialist_hyp_othesis, 
abridged and stripped of detail just as we stripped the 
Marxian dialectic theory. To persons buffaloed by in- 
tellectuality as such, it will sound more naive, but to 
those ivho knotv ivhat thinking is, it is obviously more 
mature. And it indicates, of course, the same general 
line of action: 

Join the harsh struggle of the workers against the cap- 
italists, make it revolutionary, make it conscious of its 
pqs^ilities, make it lead as rapidly as possible to the 
seizure'df power, the inauguration of class dictatorship, 
and the beginning of the process of socialization. 

Only the substitution of possiftiltties- for, desltny. dif- 
ferentiates the two programs. And yet in the long run 
the difference is deep bettveen those who are consciously 
trying out a hypothesis based upon quantitative judg- 
ments and probability, and those who conceive them- 
selves as co-operating with a process expressing the 
ultimate nature of the universe, and assume that their 
destined goal is knowable on other grounds than the 
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experiment itself. It is as deep a difference as can sepa- 
rate nvo minds interested in the same project. 

Some people think that only the religiously believing >. 
minds will be resolute enough to ^v'age a serious struggle, ; 
but the evidence of history is against them. Struggles of 
this kind have been ^vaged, and ^vaged ^vith great vio- 
lence— notably the American revolution— with a clear 
sense of the hazards involved and no philosophy but 
naked resolution. In deed t he characteristic function of 
optimistic systems of belief is not to sustain action at all, 
but„to.pffer consolation when it fails or seems impos- 
sMe. The Mensheviks, in trying to postpone the pro- 
letarian revolution in 1917, were as much supported 
emotionally by their certainty of its ultimate triumph 
as the Bolsheviks were in speeding it on. Lenin himself, 
in all particular crises of action, explicitly rejected that 
sense of sure victory ■which in a more general ■jvay his 
philosophy gave him. “Th(^ is no such thing,” he as- 
serted, ‘‘as_a situation with only one possible outcome.” 
And in the critical days before October, he repeated 
in a thousand different variants the thought: "We must? 
take the hazard of action now!” 

T hose wh o persuade Aeniselves tliat in order to win ' 
a social stru ggle we must bandage our eyes and go in 
like^lind. bulls, are rvorse than historical reactionaries. 
They are biological defeatists. Man has no superiority^ 
over the powers of nature but his intelligence, and any 
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proposal to set a limit to the free growth and movement 
of that is an attack against man, no matter how accom- 
panied with trumpets and triumphal banners.- What has 
to be done with blinders on had better not be done. 
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Once the Marxian theory is restated as a tvorking hy- 
pothesis, or in other words a simple plan of action, its 
chie f defect becom es quite obvious. In any well-deliber- 
ated plan of action three elements can be distinguished: 
definition of the end to be attained, examination of the ) 
conditioning fects, and mode of procedure by tvhich it ' 
is proposed to pass from the facts to the end. It is in the 
de finition o f the end that Marxism falls most obviously 
short of the standards of science, and it is of this only 
that the present chapter mil treat. 

The fact is th^ Marx, owing to his belief that Reality- 
as-s uch is a d ialectic procedure toward something 
“higher,” did not bother to define his end at all. He left 
t hat t a sk to Realit y-as- such. 

“It is not a question,” he said in early life, “of putting') 
through some utopian system, but of taking a conscious > 
part in the process of social transformation which isj 
going on before our very eyes.” 

To those able to identif)' science with an optimistic 
philosophy, such a cavalier attitude to the crux of the 
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problem seemed worthy to be called scientific. And the 
whole mid-nineteenth century ^vas so “saturated” 'sdth 
optimism, that this tvas actually put across as scientific 
socialism. I have been bitterly criticized for calling 
Marxism a religion, and yet what is Marx actually saying 
in that famous sentence but this: 

"The way to avoid utopian schemes is to have no 
schemes at il— put forth your efforts in the right direc- 
tion and leave the rest to God.” 

And he said the same thing a quarter of a century 
later when commenting on the Paris Commune: 

“The workers well know that in order to realize their 
otvn emancipation, and at the same time the higher form 
toward which the present society tends by its own eco- 
nomic forces, they will have to pass through long periods 
of struggle which will transform both circumstances and 
men. They have no ideal to realize, they have only to 
set free the elements of the new society which the old 
bourgeois society carries in its womb." * [Italics mine.] 

Any engineer can tell you that the first thing to do if 
you want to build something is to make a blue-print. 

• One reason why Marxism as a s)-stem of philosophy has not pros- 
pered in England and America is that we are not given to kidding'Dur- 
selves about the sympathetic intentions of the universe. No system of 
- philosophy has prospered among us. Our important works from Bacon 
to Bertrand Russell are expressions of skepticism and studies of scien- 
tific method. In this we are merely more advanced than the Germans 
and Russians, farther away from primitive superstition. The idea in 
which Marxism grew up that the Germans were “theoretical." the 
French "practical,” etc, is erroneous. The greater "theoreticalness’’ of 
the Germans was simply their persistence in the forlorn attempt to 
make theories which, tvhile explaining facts, would satisfy other 
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Specify what you are going to build. And be guided, 
moreover, from the first strokes of the pencil, by a con- 
sideration of the materials at your disposal. This does 
not mean, of course, that a scientific socialist should 
ignore the creativeness of future evolution, or go fool- 
ishly into the details of an earthly paradise. He should, 
indeed, know that there ^vill be no earthly paradise. Nor 
does it mean that science in general, Avhen concerned 
ivith human society, can have the exactitude of physics 
or astronomy— or even of agronomics or expert stock- 
breeding. It doLes_mean that when proposing to build 
a n ew society a scien tific mind would raise the question 
tvlu^qualme£in_the material, human nature, can be re- 
lied upon w m.^e it function successfully and hold to- 
gether. Even the “utopian” socialists, Marx’s predeces- 
sors in the early nineteenth century, had raised this 
question and attempted to ans^s'er it. Robert Owen 
began his career with a series of essays designed to prove 
that man’s moral character is ■ivholly due to external 
circumstances, and that given the proper environment, 

passions besides a passion to have the facts explained. Marx shared 
this background of German culture, so humbly absorbed by the 
Russians, and the effort of the Bolsheriks to put it over on us in the 
tiventieth centuiy as a super-sdentific metaphysics should properly 
have been answered with a laugh. 

The sentence above, "They have no ideal to realize . . . ,” provides 
perhaps the best refutation of those who, in the effort to hold up 
Marx’s philosophy in the environment of modem sdence, have con- 
trived to identify it irith John Dewey’s instrumental theory of knotvl- 
edge. Nobody who believed in that theoiy could conceivably have 
written such a sentence. 
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especially in early life, he will be as just, reasonable and 
intelligent as a co-operative commonwealth demands. 
Saint-Simon relied upon a new and more brotherly- 
intelligent kind o£ religious feeling to accomplish the 
required change. Fourier wrote a \vhole psychology to 
establish that a passion of social attraction, which he 
called Uniieisme, would harmonize all other passions, 
once conditions were established enabling us to function 
as our Maker had intended. 

Marx never criticized these amateurish but obviouslyN 
essential inquiries. He never said: “Well, let us look J 
into this! What is there in human nature to give assur- 
ance that a society can really operate on tlie principle, 
‘From each according to his abilities, to each according^ 
to his needs'?” 

To answer this question would have involved inde- 
pendent biological and psychological investigations. And 
Marx’s system of philosophy made sucii investigations 
not only unnecessary, but, if you can believe it, impos- 
sible. Marx knew on philosophic grounds— which is to 
say, on faith— that the present society “tends by. its_qwn 
economic forces” toward a "higher form,” and he knew 
that this higher form was indicated in a rough jvay by 
the utopian socialists. In order to “know” this, he had , 
to make human nature a function of those economic/ 
forces. He had to “integrate” man, as he put it, in tlie 
economically evolving society: 
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"The individual . . . has no real existence outside ) 
the milieu in which he lives, and in order to understand 
the true nature of man it is necessary to integrate him 
in society, in social life.” "All history is nothing but a ; 
continual transformation of human nature.” 

That is die whole of Marx’s contribution to this pri- 
mly problem. And it is, of course, no contribution at 
Th«e statements are advertised by his disciples as a 
ivpndrous prevision of modem psychology ivith its em- 
phasis upon the social nature of the brain and nervous 
systern. And they are that, incidentally. Marx ivas full 
of ivondrous previsions. But their essential function in i 
his system n'as to make unnecessary, and impossible, any^ 
independent science of psychology. Marx ivas on this/ 
head less scientific, not more so, than his predecessors.! 
And there is consequently just as mudi utopianism in 
his idea of the future society as in theirs. He merely dis- 
cusses it less often and more sketchily. 

"The is’orkers have no ideal to realize, they have only ’ 
to set free the elements of the new society . . . ,” and! 
yet we may remark in passing that “in the higher phase ' 
of the Communist society . . . the limited horizon of 
capitalist right ivill be left behind entirely and society j 
ivill inscribe upon its banners: From each according to ‘ 
his abilities, to each according to his needs!" 

That in brief— and substantially in the imrds of Marx 
— is jhe Mardst’s attitude toward his goal. 

It must be.rernembered, o^course, that this scheme 
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of revolutionary metephysics was devised before the 
birthday of modern psychology, and while biology was 
still speculative, and sociology hardly imagined. It ante- 
dates Fechner and Herbert Spencer, Darwin and Hux- 
ley, and all the hard-headed fact-finders in these organic 
sciences. Marxism was in its own time and place a noble, 
as well as a fertile, intellectual construction. It does seem 
astonishing, hou^ever, that throughout these ninety years 
filled stupendously with advancing knowledge of life, 
and particularly of man’s life and mind, not one Marx- 
ian has ever raised the simple question: Is human na- 
ture, as it has developed in the struggle for survival, 
sufficiently self-dependent and sufficiently co-operative, 
or sufficiently capable of self-dependence and malleable 
in a co-operative direction, so that a collectivization of 
property %vould actually lead to the society of the free 
and equal, the dying away of state power, the condition 
of felicity described in the formula: “From each accord- 
ing to his abilities, to each according to his needs”? Even 
Darwin’s theory of species and of how their characters 
are determined did not provoke an inquiry on this head. 
It was only grabbed in as another evidence of the gen- 
erality of upward evolution, a further proof that because 
of the nature of the universe— and never mind about, 
man’s nature!— we are bound to arrive at an earthly para- 
dise. It shows how reckless of obtrusive fact is tvish-; 
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fulfillment thinking, and how particularly dangerous 
ivhen it puts on the name and aspect of hard sense and 
science. 


THE FIRST EXPERIMENT 

Since the scientific socialists were never scientific', 
enough to ask that simple preliminary question about 
human nature, it is natural that their first experiment 
should surprise them with a most conclusive, bloody and 
implacable answer; No! 

It is hardly necessary to go into the details of Stalin’s 
murderous and hypocritical regime. It has been de- 
scribed as it looks to those who believed in the socialist 
ideal, and yet believe also in telling the bitter truth, by 
Andrew Smith in I Was a Soviet Worker; by Fred E. 
Beal, the Gastonia strike leader, in Proletarian Journey; 
by Boris Souvarine, First Secretary of the French com- 
munist party, in his monumental book, Stalin; by Victor , 
Serge in Russia Twenty Years After; by Trotsky in- 
The Revolution Betrayed; and above all, for Americans, i 
by Eugene Lyons in his truthful and absorbing personal ! 
history. Assignment in Utopia. 

That these truth-telling books by initiated minds are 
feiv, and are not always welcomed by publishers, need 
not cause any doubts of their reliability. After “sociali- 
zation” ivas accomplished in Russia on paper, and after 
the revolution as a dynamic reality, a seizure of poiver 
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by workers and peasants, was checkmated and its threat 
on the international field expressly withdrawn, the 
Western intelligentsia “went over” to Bolshevism almost 
in a body and with a very natural alacrity. For it is, alas, 
natural to an intelligentsia to want to believe with its 
mind in an extreme ideal, and yet be assured in its heart 
that the ideal holds no threat to present adjustments. 
This wholesale conversion, just because safely belated, 
was impetuous and intense, and it involved an immense 
investment both of emotion and of intellectual prestige. 
Its momentum therefore is great, and one finds it almost 
as hard now to get liberals to confront the cruel facts 
about Stalin’s regime, as it was once to make the reac- 
tionary press print the glowing truth about Lenin and 
Trotsky and the workers’ state. Facts, as Lenin said, are 
stubborn things; the only things equally stubborn are 
those who will not see them.* 

Suffice it to say, then, for those who hold their eyes'' 
open, that together with that collectivization or na-| 
tionalization of the means of production which was sup- 
posed to emancipate the working class, and therewith 
make “all society” free, and permit the state to die 
away, there has grown up as the substan ce of the state 
a c^e or class of bureaucrats who have enslaved the pro- 
letariat more effectively than before, appropriating all 

• The above paragraph was written before the Stalin-Hitler pact, but 
although no longer wholly true is still significant enough to stand. 
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th at can well _be-taken of the increasmg product of their 
l abor, and d epriving them of every means of protest, and 
th at b esides-enslaving the proletariat these bureaucrats 
have perfected-the enslavement of “all society.” Trotsky , 
says boldly and truly, after describing socialism as “a ’ 
classless society based upon solidarity and the satisfac- ; 
tion of all needs,” that “in this fundamental sense there i 
is not a hint of socialism in Russia.” We might further J 
say that there is not a hint of many of the liberties and / 
equalities, to say nothing of the fraternities, which nor- ' 
mally prevail under competitive capitalism. Indeed al-.'' 
though there is in some respects a greater equality, there 
is far less liberty in Russia than there tvas under the 
semi-feudal regime of the tzars. As to “fraternity”— or, 
in Marx’s wiser phrase, the rendering of “all the every- 
day relations of man to man perfectly intelligible and 
reasonable”— it is difficult to speak temperately. Bureau-') 
cratic usurpation and concealed class rule have made/ 
Russia, so far as she is public and articulate politically, / 
a nation of informers, spies, hypocrites, lickspittles and | 
mass-murderers. Her men and women of most noble and ; 
humane feeling are in jail, or in exile, or in concentra- 
tion camps, or in hiding, or in traitors’ graves, or cotved 
into absolute silence. Humanjelations have, J_dare say, 
ne\'er_on_aJarge-SCale sunk_soJpw. T^e deliberate mur- 
d er by starv /ation of.four to six, million peasants Jn, the 
name .pf_a,jvorkers’ and, peasants!, republic,_aji^th_e 
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wholesale execution in the name o£ the "complete, tri- 
umph of socialism” of all the sincerest and mo st clear - 
sighted leaders of the movement toivard socialism, are 
but high points in a total system based on lies and held 
erect by cruelty and terror. 

Any mind realistically devoted to the original aims 
of socialism emerges from the library after reading the 
journals out of Stalin’s Russia with the feeling recorded 
by the socialist mechanic, Andrew Smith, on leaving 
the country itself after his years of service there: 

“As soon as we crossed the border it was as if we bad'll 
suddenly been released from some dark, terrifying jail I 
into the bright golden sunlight. The passengers broke ( 
out into lively conversation and ecstatic cries of joy, of 
freedom. They laughed, they cried, they sang.” 

It is impossible, after reading those journals, filled 
now these many months with shrieking rituals of ob- 
scene toadyism and insanely raging hate, to deny the 
extreme statement of Boris Souvarine in a recent article 
in La Revue de Paris: 

“All respect for man having disappeared, life and hu- 
man dignity having lost their value, nothing moderates 
the bestiality of the strong and the abasement of the 
weak. One sees no longer any limit to the savagery that 
has been unleashed.” 

After such statements from others who made sacrifices 
to the cause of communism in Russia, Fred Beal seems 
cool and moderate when he says: 
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“The more I saw of Russia, the more convinced I 
became that not only the homeless children but all the 
common people of the country were a nuisance to the 
Soviet Government. . . 

Fred Beal declined a frank invitation to a career of 
luxury and self-deception as a Soviet bureaucrat, in 
order to come home to the United States and, with a 
ttventy-year prison sentence standing against him, tell 
the American workers the truth of what he saw. Al- 
though he has been criticized for publishing chapters of 
his book in the reactionary press, his book is honest, and 
will bring no ultimate reivard to him but self-respect. 

“I found,” he says, “that the Stalinist road leads to 
calamity and darkness. But I am as convinced as ever 
that there is another road to a free and classless human- - 
ity, a road which is tvorth the quest, and which can be i 
found only by minds liberated from the ^vorship of false \ 
gods and by spirits strong enough to face the truth.” J 

Beal says significantly, speaking of the radical books 
he read in youth: “I could not understand Karl Marx.” 
This inability of clear-headed Americans to understand 
Karl Marx is wholly due to the fact that Marx was con- 
strained by his German philosophical training to keep 
up a perpetual pretense that his simple practical plan 
for changing the world ^vas an abstruse, theoretical un- 
derstanding of how the world is changing itself. Beal’s 
innocence of this metaphysical hokum was an essential 
part of his preparation for the task of telling American 
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workers the truth about Soviet Russia. He is far more 
reliable, because of his naive freedom to see a few un- 
intcllectualized vital facts, than Trotsky is, with his 
colossal power to marslml all the facts, from tlie price of 
pig-iron to the forms of lyric poetry, within the frame- 
work of a romantic German philosophy. 

In The Revolution Betrayed, more tlian in any other , 
Marxian analysis of a concrete phase of history, tlie bare . 
frame of this optimistic philosophy, this disguised mystic r 
faith in a benign universe, begins to shotv' tlirough. \ 
Trotsky answers all the horrors to which the insurrec-' 
tion organized by him has led, with the assertion that ■ 
socialism according to the Marxian theory was never | 
supposed to be achieved in a single country, especially i 
a backward one, and that the leaders of the Russian rev- ; 
olution thought of it only as a fuse to revolution in more ’ 
advanced countries. He explains the absence of even a • 
"hint of socialism” in Russia as due to her backward \ 
economy, low industrializ^ation, low productivity of j 
labor, lack of enough goods to go around, survival of | 
"petty bourgeois psychology,” etc., together with the i 
pressure of world imperialism. He has very solemnly" 
assured us (in an article in Liberty) that in America, 
because of her high industrial development, “commu- 
nism, far from being an intolerable bureaucratic tyranny 
and individual regimentation, will be the means of 
greater individual liberty and shared abundance. . . . 
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Control over individual consumption— whether by/ 
money or administration— will no longer be necessary \ 
when there is more than enough of everything for every- / 
body.” Coming from a leader of the revolution, these/ 
statements are impressive, and I think Trotsky’s Marx-, 
ian analysis of the Soviet society in The Revolution] 
Betrayed is a prodigious feat of intellect. The amoimtl 
of free and fluid jud gment he a chieves within the franie- 
w ork of a rationali st ic metaphysics is amaz ing— a tribute 
to his dexterity and the ingenuity of old Hegel. His su s- 
t ained sense of human socie ty as a p roc ess rath er than a 
t hing — t he r eal wisdom concealed under the cant about 


‘ ‘d ialect ic’ ’— is_^ also admirable. I_find_much_ tru th. tooin 
his concrete demonstration of the results of Russia’s 


back ward ness. The idea of capitalist encirclement and 
the war danger, used by Stalinists to “blackmail the 
intellectuals and keep down the workers,” as James T. 
Farrell truly says, is used by Trotsky with honesty and 
a true sense of its significance. 

As to his essential thesis about Russia, however, I 
r emain un convinced. It is an exaggeration, in the first) 
place, to -say that the Russian revolution was always! 
thought of by its leaders only as an initiator of world/ 
revolution. In his most vigorous polemic against those 
tvho maintained that proletarian action should have 
been postponed in October because Russia was not yet 
“ripe” for socialism, Lenin never mentions the world 
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revolution, or the idea that socialism in Russia had to ] 
wait upon it. He says: 

"How utterly mechanical is that idea tvhich they! 
learned by heart during the development of western 
European social democracy, that we in Russia have notj 
yet grotvn up to socialism, that we lack— as variousi 
learned gentlemen among them express it— the objective | 
economic premises for socialism. ... j 

"If the creation of socialism demands a definite level; 
of culture (although nobody can say just exactly what^ 
that definite level is) then why can we not begin byl 
■winning with a revolution the premises for that definite ! 
level of culture, and then afterward on the basis of the ; 
workers’ and peasants’ power and the soviet structure, j 
set out to catch up to the other peoples? , . ■" 

Trotsky is, of course, wholly right in insisting that 
Lenin’s Marxian policies demand the continued support 
of world revolution. He is tvrong, however, in my opin- 
ion, when he implies that Lenin’s hopes would not have 
been tragically disappointed by the developments in 
Russia even as an isolated proletarian state. 

In the second place, Trotsky offers no real proof, ex- 
cept the tenets of the dialectic philosophy, that the sole 
decisive cause within Russia of the failure of socialist \ 
hopes is her backward technique of production. Like all'y 
true Marxians he builds that fact into, or up under, all \ 
the failures in every phase of the national life, ./^djike 
all true Marxians, in doing this he ignores the very ex-; 
istence of the hereditary nature of man. No independent' 
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ps^ycholpgical-or-biolofflcal problems exist for_him. De- 
vel opments tha t to,the most ordinary shrewd good sense 
reveal a conflict between Mar xia n theory and the aver- 
age attri butes_of,human jnature,. are attributed by him 
to survivals i n a_backward country of a “petty bourgeois 
psyc holo gy.” The Marxian romantic idealization of the 
proletariat— based on no study of its character, based 
solely on its metaphysical position in the dialectic 
schema as the progressive factor in an upward-going con- 
tradiction— becomes almost a willful blindness in this 
book. The book is indeed “saturated” with optimism. - 
To my more skeptical and yet far from pessimistic’ 
mind, it seems obvious that if the socialist idea of a free! 
and equal co-operative commonwealth emerging from; 
the dictatorship of the proletariat were a practical one 
under an economy of abundance, we should find under; 
an economy of scarcity some lame approximation to it. 
Instead of the germ of the society of the free and equal 
we find in Russia the perfect fruit of the totalitarian.' 
state. We find that national otvnership of all tvealth- 
producing capital makes it possible for a shrewd poli- 
tician who gets hold of the state potver to exercise a 
more absolute tyranny over the lives and minds of men 
than has been seen before. To the powers of an old-line;, 
political despot, he adds those of an apotheosized factory 
boss, and those of an armed Pope, an absolute censor of 
all printed or audibly spoken wish or opinion. And we’; 



find that this concentrated power is used, as indeed in 1 
the long run such power must be used, to restore in 
disguised forms tlie old system of class exploitation. 
That, it seems to me, is an already obvious lesson of the 
Russian revolution. 

You can of course reply that die new bureaucracy and 
their privileges developed as rapidly as the process of 
collectivization, so that in reality "Socialism was never 
tried in Russia.” The same thing is often said about 
Christianity, and I suppose always ivill be. There are 
people whose greatest need in life is a lost cause to be- 
lieve in. And a lost cause surrounded by an edifice of 
scientifically plausible wish-fulfillment metaphysics, a 
kind of socio-economic Talmud in which to enjoy the 
delights of intellectual superiority and endless disputa- 
tion, will unquestionably live forever. To a practical 
mind, however, the fact that after a completely success- 
ful revolution led by extreme and audacious Marxists, 
it proved impossible to show a "hint” of the authentic 
goal of Marxism, can only suggest a drastic reconsidera- 
tion— or rather, since that is the lamentable fact about 
it, a belated preliminary consideration of the goal. 

REVISIONS OF THE AIM 

I said that there is just as much utopianism in Marx’s 
ideal as in that of his predecessors. I will illustrate it 
with the follo\ving casual remark: 
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■^Socialism ivill abolish both architecture and barrow- 
pushing as professions, and the man who has given half 
an hour to architecture will also push the cart a little 
until his work as an architect is again in demand. It 
ivould be a pretty sort of socialism which perpetuated 
the profession of barrow-pushing.” 

Otlier phrases tvhich reveal the dream Marx had in 
mind are these: 

'Leap from the kingdom of necessity to the kingdom 
of freedom”; "End of pre-history” and beginning of 
truly human history; Disappearance of “the enslaving 
subordination of die individual under the division of 
labor”; Disappearance of “the opposition between man- 
ual and intellectual labor"; Disappearance of “the con- 
tradiction' between city and country”; “Labor becomes 
not only a means of life, but the highest desire of life”; 
“From each according to his abilities, to each according 
to his needs”; “An associauon which will exclude classes' 
and their antagonisms”; “The practical relations of 
everyday life [will] offer to man none but perfectly in- 
telligible and reasonable relations to his felloiv men 
and to nature”; “In a society in which the motive for 
stealing has been done away with . . . the teacher of 
morals tvould be laughed at who tried solemnly to pro- 
claim the eternal truth: Thou shalt not steal!” 

All these aspirations, natural to anyone in a mood of 
wholesale revolt against the irrationality and meanness 
of human civilizadon, were lumped together by the 
Marxists, and for no other reason but that they are ob- 
viously unattainable under present conditions, tvere 
asserted to be the necessary end-products of an evolving 
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technique of production. And for good measure Marx 
added the early Christian or anarchist idea of getting 
along without any government. It was first said, I be- 
lieve, by the Anabaptists in the sixteenth, and the 
Diggers in the seventeenth century, that if property 
were held in common, no government would be neces- 
sary. And Marx, while telling us what a universe rising 
eternally of its own motion "from the lower to the 
higher” must ultimately arrive at, quite properly threw 
in this happy prospect too: 

“There will no longer be political power, properly . 
speaking, since political power is simply the official form 
of the antagonism in civil society.” 

Most of these formulae, if seriously considered in theT 
light of present-day knowledge about human nature, can 
be thrown out offhand as fantastic. It hardly required"'^ 
the failure of the Russian revolution to inform modem 
minds that "labor” will never become, in the majority 
of mankind, the "highest desire of life”; that the oppo- 
sition between manual and intellectual labor will never 
disappear, nor that between city and country;, that no 
amount of collectivization can remove the. diyisiqn of 
labor or the subordination of the individual entailed 
by it; that the slogan "from each according to his abili- 
ties, to each according to his needs” is almost as utopian 
as the Golden Rule; that the conception of a “leapj 
from the Kingdom of Necessity to the Kingdom ofj 
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Freedom” is but a translation into this-worldly terms, 
of the Christian myth of the resurrection; that the' 
dream of man’s having none but “perfectly intelligible'; 
and reasonable relations to his fellow men and to na-' 
ture” is also not of this world. And if there is a more 
preposterous notion in the history of religion than 
that of the “scientific socialists” that when the gigantic 
mechanism of a concentrated capitalist industry is taken 
over by a proletarian state, and the attempt made to 
operate it on a basis of revolutionary justice, the state 
ivill immediately begin to “die away,” I do not know 
where it is to be found. It was only by not thinking 
about these things that shrewd and hard-headed realists 
like Marx and Lenin managed to believe that they be- 
lieved in them. 


Our first step, tlien, must be to eliminate from our'^ 
conception of the future society all those elements which 
re quire a belief in rmracjes, whether at the hands of the 
Di vine Sp irit or the Technique of Production. After 
that is done, we shall still find that ive have in hand a 
perfectly thoughtless combination of two opposing po- 
litical principles which, if pushed to an extreme, are in- 


compatible. And we shall find that they are not only 
pushed to an extreme by Marxists, but pushed to the 
absolute. Tbe Jeffersonian ideal of freedom and rank 
individualism and as little government as possible arose 
in, and according to Marx’s oivn ways of thinking might 
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seem properly to belong to, an agrarian society without 
highly developed industries or big cities. The, develop- 
ment of these cities and industries has, at any rate, stead- 
ily forced this system into the background, and advanced 
into its place a system which stresses instead co:-opera- 
tiveness, and governmental regulation for the good of 
all. Marxism ignores this vital contrast and this mo-) 
mentous change, one of die most momentous in the' 
history of political thought. 

Marxism simply tosses into its pot at the end of, the ... 
rainbow of future history all the ideals in both system^. 
And as though that were not utopian enough, it decrees 
that each and all are destined to be realized in as ex- 
treme a form as they can be conceived. Jefferson’s 
shrewd and skeptical ideal of very little government be- 
comes in Marx’s believing mind the total disappearance 
of the state. The healthy notion supported by Lincoln 
that a man is entitled to the product of his labor is dis- 
missed by Marx as “bourgeois.” In the society to which 
the dictatorsiiip of the proletariat inevitably conducts, 
his dialectic faith assures us, men will not receive accord- 
ing to their labor, but according to their needs. In my ) 
opinion anyone who, contemplating the results of the', 
Russian revolution, can still dwell believingly in these i 
myths of the absolute ideal, is univilling to learn and 
unfit to teach. It is not a matter for emotion, whether 
of loyalty or despair. It is not a question, as Trotsky 
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thinks, of “being frightened by defeat,” or “holding 
one’s position.” It is a question of moving forward or 
being stuck in the mud. No mind not bold enough to \ 
reconsider the socialist hypothesis in the light of the • 
Russian experiment can be called intelligent. 

Russia’s political ideals, during her ten years of vio- 
lent industrialization, have passed in fevered form 
through the very development upon -which ours spent a 
century’. The freedom-individuality-and-less-govemment 
element has been forgotten, or deliberately withdrami 
from circulation, and the co-operation-and-state-regula-i 
tion element tends to be presented as though it were 
the single aim for rvhich the revolution had been 
fought. Lenin’s rmtings in the months preceding the 
October revolution rvere filled, as we have seen, -trith 
such expressions as these; 

“One must build democracy directly, from the bot-v - 
tom, on the initiative of the masses themselves, and with 
their active participation in the entire life of the state, 
•ivithout ‘supervision’ from above, without official- 
dom. . . .” “Abolish the police, the bureaucracy and 
the standing army. Create a militia consisting of the 
whole people, women included, generally and univer- 
sally armed. This is the practical business -ivhich should 
be launched ^dthout delay. The more initiative, variety, 
daring, creativeness are brought into play by the masses, 
the better.” , 

Only a few years after those lines were tvritten, Mr. 
Rene Fiilop Miller ivas able with but his usual exaggera- 

13 
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tion to attribute to Bolsheviks as such a belief that "the'; 
collective-impersonal is alone real and the separate ex- / 
istence of the single individual is an illusion,” and the 
intention to "confiscate human dignity” and "turn all i 
free reasonable beings into a horde of will-less automa- : 
tons." And with the achievement of "complete collecd- | 
vization,” Mr. Fiilop Miller’s horror story has come 
almost true. The freedom-and-indiyiduality part_^of-the 
socialist ideal has so completely dropped from yiew_that 
even a transplanted American like Anna Louise Strong 
can solemnly reproach me that I fail to understand what 
is going on in Russia because I have not learned the art 
of "collective thinking.” 

One of the first problems for a new and more s cien - 
tific social movement is to effect an adjustment between 
these two conflicting parts of the socialist id?-?!* It 
might have been deduced by a process of meditation, if 
anybody had done any meditating on these subjects, that 
the concept of extreme individualism is in conflict with 
that of extreme co-operativeness. The Russian experi- 
ment provokes the further query: To what extent, is 
the principle of equality, vigorously applied, incqnqjat- 
ible with a vigorous assertion of personal freedom?, The 
resurrection of the death penalty for theft after all 
wealth-producing property has been "socialized” must 
induce some reflection, it seems to me, beyond the re- 
mark that Russia’s wealth production is not high. It 
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might well serve as a symbol of the thinking socialists 
have still to do. . 

If li fe is to haye^^gnity and richness, the principles 
of fre edo m and in^vidualism must be sacredly pre- 
served . That they aros e in a pre-industrial era, and tviU 
be diffic ult to cherish in an industrial one, only makes 
th is issu e the more. pressing. But if life is to flourish in] 
an age of machinery and mass production, there must 
also be a new co-operativeness, one involving a new de-.- 
gree of discipline and subordination to the collective 
purpose, and to that end more state control than would; 
have been good sense in the time of Jefferson. J 

One cannot, of course, revise his aim completely in 
independence of his definition of the conditioning facts, 
or his program of action. Tentativel y, ho^v ever , we 
m ight sum up our re vision of the socialist ideal in the 
light of science and the Russian experiment as follows: 

1. Instead of being attributed as an end-term to an ^ 
omnipotent process of historic evolution, the ideal 
sh ould .be reg^ded ^ a purpose in the minds of those 
rvhb strive to reach it. 

2. Problems of being and of imiversal history arising 
from this situation should be acknowledged to exist, but 
not solved by the device of pretending to know what is 
not known. 

3. The various components of the ideal should be 
analyzed and considered separately. 
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4. Those obviously fantastic in the light of modern 
biological and psychological knowledge, to say nothing 
of modern common sense, should be thrown out. 

5. None of those remaining should be conceived as 
absolute. 

6. The incompatibility between the liberty-individu- 
ality principle and the collective co-operation principle 
should be adjusted, where necessary, by mutual conces- 
sions. 

7. We must surrender to co-operation, and the attend- 
ing state control, as much of our individual freedom as 
is indispensably necessary to the operation of a compli- 
cated wealth-producing machinery. 

8. We must guard with eternal vigilance the rest. 




TRUTH IN THE MARXIAN WORLD- 
VIEW 


Although Marx fell short of science, and even of prac- 
tical good sense, in failing to define his aim, he did make 
an elaborate examination of existing facts and of the 
developments that led up to them. In this part of his 
system— the theory of history, I mean, and the analysis 
of capitalism— he made indubitable contributions to sci- 
ence. He made discoveries and uncovered points of view 
that a more mature effort to change the social system 
tvill have to cling to. It is important to sift them out 
from what he felt obliged to read into history and the 
capitalist system in accordance with the dictates of his 
philosophy. 

If you say that Marx first realized the major role 
played in history by the developing technique of pro- 
duction, you will be wholly right. And that discovery 
was momentous enough to institute an epoch in histori- 
ography, and place Marx among the immortals. But 
Marx was not content to say that, and neither are the 
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Marxians. They say that tiie course of human history 
is "determined by” the developing technique of produc- 
tion. And if you ask them: "What do you mean? Do 
not ideas and political institutions have anything to do 
with it?” they say: "Oh yes, they have a retroactive in- 
fluence, but they themselves are the results of economic 
factors, which are thus the ultimate causes.” Or they 
say: “Oh yes, ideas and institutions may accelerate the 
historic process, but they can not affect its course.” Or 
they say: “Oh yes, ideas and institutions may determine 
the course by which history arrives at its goal, but they 
cannot determine the goal." Or they say; “Oh yes, ideas 
and institutions may have an influence, but in the long 
run the economic forces prevail.” All of which is, of 
course, pure theological boloney. Ideas are just as much 
the cause as the result of changes in the technique of 
production; you cannot accelerate a complicated process 
without changing it; if you change the course by tvhich 
history travels, you have changed history, for history has 
no “goal.” As for "the long run,” it has no meaning- 
all history is a long run. 

The reason why this tangle of casuistries has arisen— 
and you could fill a five-foot shelf with it— is that Marx 
is trying to prove that human societies, like every other 
essential reality in a dialectic universe, are evolving 
“from the lower to the higher," and that the develop- 
ing technique or “forces” of production can be relied 
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on to carry any and all human societies from savagery, 
through barbarism, feud^sm, capitalism, to the co- 
operative commonwealth. 

Marx gave plausibility to his faith in these "material 
forces,” just as Hegel had his faith in the Divine Spirit, 
by making their control immanent in the activities of 
men, not transcendent of them. 

"History,” he says, "is nothing but the activity of 
man in pursuit of his ends.” 

Which sounds entirely matter-of-fact and scientific— 
but to that he adds: 

"Man makes his own history, but he does not make it 
out of the whole cloth; he does not make it out of con- 
ditions chosen by himself, but out of such as he finds at 
hand.” 

And to that again: 

“By virtue of the simple fact that every generation ' 
finds at hand the forces of production acquired by an 
earlier generation . . . there arises a connection in hu- 
man history, and the history of mankind takes form 
and shape." 

And to that finally: 

“I have added as a new contribution the following 
propositions: i— That the existence of classes is bound 
up in certain phases of material production; 2— that the 
class struggle leads necessarily to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat; 3— that this dictatorship is but a transition 
to the abolition of all classes and the creation of a so- 
ciety of the free and equal.” [Italics mine.] 
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Thus although man “makes” history, its continuity is 
written by the forces of production, and its “form and 
shape”— most notably the shape of things to come— 
are determined by these forces tvhich man “finds at 
hand.” That is the Marxian theory of history set forth 
by Marx himself— in quotations assembled, to be sure, 
from various places. It may be summarized thus: 

Men make their own history, but they make it in 
material conditions that are continually given in ad- 
vance; class relations inhere in these material condi- 
tions; therefore the class struggle, which is the dialectic 
essence of “all history,” leads, regardless of men’s choice 
or consciousness although through their acts, to the 
communist society. 

Thus Marx was able to endorse without qualification 
a commentator of Das Kapital who wrote: 

“Marx only troubles himself about one thing: to show 
by rigid scientific investigation, the necessity of succes- 
sive determinate orders of social conditions, and to es- 
tablish, as impartially as possible, the facts that serve 
him for fundamental starting points. For this it is quite 
enough, if he proves, at the same time, both the necessity 
of the present order of things, and the necessity of an- 
other order into which the first must inevitably pass 
over; and- this all the same, whether men believe or do 
not believe it, whether they are conscious or uncon- 
scious of it. Marx treats the social movement as a process 
of natural history, governed by laws not only independ- 
ent of human will, consciousness and intelligence, but 
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rather, on die contrary, determining that will, con- 
sciousness and intelligence." 

It is folly to ignore the crass superstition at the heart 
of this dieory. Marx’s much-touted “materialism” was 
not an advance from Hegel's religious metaphysics to- 
ward a scientific empiricism. It was a reversion from the 
primitive animism of Hegel to a fetichism that is still 
more primitive. Hegel. I mean, put his faith in a reason- 
able, purposive spirit conceived to reside within, or be 
revealed by, the sticks and stones of ivhich the world 
seems to be made; Marx attributed his reasonable pur- 
pose to the sticks and stones. Out of the indubitable fact 
tliat historic evolution is conditioned by the raw ma- 
terials and technique of production— which really sets 
stem limits to the possibilities of an earthly paradise— 
he manufactured an optimistic philosophy according to 
which historic evolution is determined by the raw ma- 
terials and technique of production, and determined in 
such a direction diat an eardily paradise is sure.* 

• It has been a fashion recently, seeing that Marx was an ardent 
propagandist and preacher of struggle, to deny that be held this meta- 
physical belief. Some people who adore him, or adore the Talmud 
that has been made out of his writings, insist that he was in reality 
a "scientific pragmatist." Marx was just as much a pragmatist as his 
master Hegel tvas, no more and no less. Hegel had ways of reconciling 
his faith in the Divine necessities of history with a gospel of duty 
and sacrifice— most esoteric among them the sophistical aphorism 
of Schelling that "freedom is necessity conscious of itself.” Marx 
added no word on that head to svhat he had learned in the Hegelian 
school. 
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A MATTER-OF-FACT INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 

I go into these abstruse matters because I think there 
is danger that, in the recoil from the Russian fiasco, we 
shall throw over what is hard and valid, instead of what 
is soft and false, in the Marxian system. It has long 
been customary in scholarly deprecations of Marxism 
to say that Marx did well to emphasize the conditioning 
influence of economics and productive technique, but 
that he overemphasized it. With that the scholar feels 
free to return to the hortatory mode of teaching history. 
Marx did not overemphasize the conditioning influence 
of economics and technique, he underemphasized it. He 
was too German-philosophical to confront the real im- 
plication of it, the limits that it placed upon his roman- 
tic faith in an undefined millennium. 

To believe in a reasonable and humane ideal to which 
society may be steered by a co-operative effort, and yet 
believe that an unflinching recognition of conditioning 
facts is essential to the success of the effort, begets a cool- 
purposed and relentlessly hard-visioned, but not big- 
oted, brutal or cynical condition of mind. To believe 
that society is tending "by its own economic forces” to- 
ward your humane ideal, and that a knowledge of this 
objective fact is what primarily distinguishes you from 
your opponents, does beget bigotry, brutality and a 
peculiarly serene cynicism. It enables Marxian writers 
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to enjoy in the name of science all the privileges of the 
self-righteous, and in the name of rational understand- 
ing, to indulge in prejudiced contempt. And it enables 
Marxian statesmen to outdo all princes in the fervor of 
their Machiavellianism. It is a main cause of the unpar- 
alleled savagery' and large-scale hypocrisy of the Bolshe- 
vik party in its decline— unparalleled by anything in the 
history of revolutions. The porver-thirsty primitive beast 
in man’s nature has burst through and possessed these 
latter-day Bolsheriks not only in spite of socialist ideals, 
but ivith the help of those ideals. For ideals in the Marx- 
ian system are not standards of conduct, nor even pur- 
poses of will, but “mental symptoms” of an impending 
material change for the better, of which the Marxist’s 
knowledge is absolute and his opponent’s ignorance 
abysmal. The state of mind tvas epitomized by Bu- 
kharin, in justifying some preliminary massacres of the 
Stalin machine: “We must be ruthless because the 
sword of history is in our hand.” 

In rejecting the na'ive notion that the material ivorld 
is dialectically determined from tlie lower to the higher, 
we must retain the ivisdom linked up ivith it— the 
unremitting atvareness of change, and very profound 
change, in social relations as history proceeds. In reject- 
ing the superstition of an immanent deity called Forces 
of Production, who in some mysterious way has the last 
■word as to %vhere history is going, ^ve must retain the 
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Sterner truths that lie under that. Historic changes, pro- 
found as they may be, are rigidly limited and condi- 
tioned by economic factors, and at the bottom by the 
raw materials and developing technique of production. 
They are still further limited by biological and psycho- 
physiological factors which, as Marx quite failed to real- 
ize, are hereditary and thus also “found at hand” by each 
new generation. Frederick Engels— significantly enough, 
at the graveside of Marx— summed up most simply this 
surviving truth of Marxism: 

“Human beings must have food, drink, clothing and 
shelter first of all, before tliey can interest themselves in 
politics, science, art and religion.” 

They must have it, and in the aggregate, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they tend to sense this fact 
and act accordingly. A wise historian will not be deluded 
by what men say, or even think, where it runs counter 
to this basic tendency of their actions. A scientific social- 
ist will not move against this conditioning factor nor 
preach against it. Taking man, the wealth-producing 
biological animal, as he is, he will seek rathei to inform 
his mind than to reform his motives. Enlightenment 
and non-sectarian organization will be the basic instru- 
ments, not exhortation and conversion to a faith. Hard- 
headed skeptical studious matter-of-factness will be the 
mood. To combine that with inflexible adherence to an 
ideal aim, is the essential ethic, the problem in equi- 
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librium, for all ivho want to join hands in an effective 
effort totvard a freer and more equal society. This equi- 
librium has not often been attained, I think, outside 
the socialist and syndicalist movements, and it has not 
been attained tvithin these movements except by a fetv 
minds, predominantly Latin or Anglo-Saxon, tvho have 
instinctively accepted the hard sense and rejected the 
romantic philosophy in the Marxian system. 

AN ECONOMICS THAT MEANS BUSINESS 

There is a great deal of hard sense in the Marxian 
analysis of capitalism. The very concept of profound 
historic change in economic relations tvhich makes the 
word "capitalism” mean so much to us, by contrast both 
to feudalism and to some new set of relations conceiv- 
able in the future, is due to Marx. To him also is due 
the adequate realization that in one respect economic 
relations did not change with the passage from feudalism 
to capitalism— that is, the exploitation of the labor of a 
subject class. His dialectic philosophy, combining with 
his revolutionary passion, led him to see long before 
others the crucial pracucal flaw in our way of producing 
and distributing wealth. We all discuss now as our chief 
problem that question of getting “purchasing potver”— 
rvhich is Marx’s “surplus value”— back into the hands of 
the producers from whom it is taken by tlie oivners of 
the instruments of production. \Ve all realize that this 
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problem has been rendered more urgent by tlie gradual 
disappearance of foreign markets. We knotv the relation 
between the search for foreign markets and interna- 
tional war. We know the special problems created by 
the concentration of ownership in few hands, another 
development whose scope and importance were first 
grasped by Marx. You might indeed say that Marx dis- 
covered the subject-matter of modem political and so- 
cial thought. 

Another prodigious tiling he did was to build up all 
tliese newly discovered facts, together with much else, 
into a world-philosophy for proletarians. Almost every 
new major discovery of science— every netvly discovered 
science, at least— has had built upon it a total way of 
looking at the world, Marx built one upon the science 
of economics. The result is a little naive and incomplete 
by comparison with the great systems of philosophy, but 
it is also, by comparison with them, emotionally unique. 
The very conception of a philosophy for the lowest class 
—of putting the universe, so to speak, at the sendee of 
the slaves— is so exhilarating an event in the stuffy and 
pompous history of metaphysical speculation that it 
gives Marx’s name a flavor of distinction like that of 
the really great philosophers. Although “Marxists” will 
be the last to ackno^vledge it, this aesthetic achievement, 
as impractical as the erection of a cathedral and having 
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as little relation to the progress of science, wll survive 
as one of his most lasting monuments in history. 

The 'tv'orld is full of more or less valid criticisms of 
Das Kapital as an inquiry into the method of wealth 
production pre'V'ailing in our modem era, and its tend- 
encies of development. But few economists are philo- 
sophic enough to make the fundamental criticism— 
namely, that Das Kapital is not such an inquiry', and 
that no such inquiry iras ever made by Marx. Das Kapi- 
tal is ztl investigation of the question: How can the fects 
and methods of production and distribution prevailing 
in our era be made to illustrate a dialectic philosophy 
according to irhich all totalities are in process of evolu- 
tion toward higher forms by way of inner conflict and 
self-contradiction? The philosophy, and its application 
to history as a tv'hole, had been completely ■worked out 
and finished fifteen years before Marx published the 
first volume of Das Kapital, many years before he ever 
went to ivork on it. Lenin himself says that Marx's views 
were mature in 1844 and ’45, They 'vvere mature theo- 
retically then, and in the years immediately folloiving 
they had a good practical application. The communists 
in the revolutions of 1848 did not stumble or fail 
through need of the Marxian analysis of capitalism. 
There is no such need. The essential practical outcome 
of the analysis of capitalism is knoivn as soon as you 
have read the Communist Manifesto. AH that is not 
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known is how ingeniously it w’ill be arrived at, what 
Avealth of concrete factual material ’ivill be woven in 
witli its demonstration, how many important lights will 
be shed on economic problems in the by-going. An ex- 
plorer has, of course, a right to set sail from where he 
will, and the fact that Marx ■was a Hegelian does not 
invalidate the specific discoveries that his mystic wish- 
fulfillment metaphysics led him to make. But it does in- 
validate the pretense of the whole system to be empiri- 
cal. It makes the work of economists who criticize it 
without regard to its true nature ineffectual, and a great 
waste of time. Das Kapital is an attempt to read a revo- 
lutionary religious faith in the economic under-struc- 
ture of history at large into the mode of production pre- 
vailing in the present phase of history. It is not economic 
science, but economic metaphysics with some scientific 
wisdoms wound up in it. 

What I have said, then, about tlie analysis of history 
in general applies to the analysis of capitalism. We have 
to reject the pretense of Marx to have penetrated the 
“outward disguises," constituted by the prices at whicli 
things actually sell on the market, “into the internal es- 
sence and inner form of the capitalist process of produc- 
tion.” There is no such internal essence, no such inner 
form; there are facts and valid or invalid generaliza- 
tions of them. And we have to reject the romantic philo- 
sophical notion of Marx that in pointing out the im- 
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practicalities of capitalism when goods become abun- 
dant, laying bare a problem for mankind to solve, he 
ivas discovering "contradictions” in capitalism indica- 
tive of the manner in which a universe obligingly in- 
terested in such contradictions ivas going to solve the 
problem. But in rejecting these mystical and soft parts 
of the Marxian economics, we must not let go of its great 
innovation into economic tliinking, a sense of the past 
existence and future possibility of profound change. 
And we must cling to its hard-headedness about business 
facts, its driving home of the necessity, before we can 
begin to expatiate about cultural progress or even sur- 
vival, of solving the basic problem which it poses. 

Note: My treatment of Marx, especially in this con- 
cluding section, must necessarily seem cursory to his stu- 
dious disciples. I have criticized his system at length in 
the following ivorks: Marx and Lenin, the Science of 
Revolution; Artists in Uniform, Part III, reproduced 
also in The Making of Society, a sociological anthology 
published by the Modern Library; An Introduction to 
Capital and Other Writings, also published by the Mod- 
ern Library; The Last Stand of Dialectical Materialism, 
A Study of Sidney Hook’s Marxism; and The Seed of 
the Marxian Philosophy, an article published in the 
New International, but designed to replace Chapter II 
in a new edition of Marx and Lenin to be entitled 
Marxism— Science or Religion? 
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THE ROLE OF PERSONALITIES 


The essence of the Marxian plan of action is, of course, 
the prosecution of the working-class struggle. But there 
is a preliminary practical question which nags many of 
us privately— the question whether large personal aims 
and dedications like that called socialism have any effect 
at all upon the historic process. Like other religions, 
philosophic Marxism solved this problem by convinc- 
ing the believer that the external forces were on his side. 

In a dialectic universe the process of history is itself rev- 
olutionary; to have revolutionary aims and have true 
knowledge are, therefore, the same thing. “Our theories 
are programs-of-action.” Moreover, the ultimate success 
of these programs-of-action is, for the true believer, 
"guaranteed.” Lenin in his first pamphlet, written in 
1895, showed how Marx had solved this problem for 
him. The Marxian idea of the historic necessity of | 
higher social forms, instead of making him feel ineffec- j 
tual, made him feel sure that he was on the winning 
side: 
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“The idea o£ historic necessity does not in the least 
undermine the role of personalities in history; history is 
all composed of the activities of persons, ivho are indu- 
bitable agents. The real question arising in an appraisal 
of the social activities of persons is: In what conations 
are these actions guaranteed success? Where is the guar- 
antee that this action trill not remain a solitary deed 
drotvned in a sea of contrary activities?” 

Sdenc e kno ws, no historic necess^ of higher social 
fo rms, and to ^jone ab^doning metaphysical self- 
delusions, this question of the role of persons and the 
effectiveness of their actions is reopened. It is reopened 
trith special poignancy for those who see that Lenin 
himself, after adhering to a line of social conduct trith 
inflexible passion and flexible intelligence for thirty 
- years from the date of that pamphlet, achieved trell-nigh 
the opposite result from that which he thought “guaran- 
teed.” Setting out to create a labor republic in which 
the proletariat and therewith all society would be free, 
he bequeathed to history a totalitarian state in which all 
society, and therewith the proletariat, are enslaved to a 
degree unimagined by him. He had no better luck 
than his opponents who fought a war “to make the 
tvorld safe for democracy.” Hannibal in early youth took 
a votv of eternal hostility to the city of Rome. He stuck 
to that for thirty-odd years, and his biographer, conclud- 
ing the story’, says: 

“The battle of Magnesia gave Rome the dominion of 
tlie eastern Mediterranean as that of Zama had given her 
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the dominion of the western. . . . The life’s work of 
Hannibal was over. He had created the Roman Empire.” 

Such facts, pressed home to thoughtful minds in these 
sad days, have given rise to some* interesting but incon- 
clusive books: Henry DeMan’s The Psychology of Social- 
ism, Karl Mannheim’s Ideology attd Utojdn, Thurman 
Arnold’s Folklore of Cafdlalism, Charles Beard’s The 
Discussion of Human Affairs. They were anticipated in 
revolutionary literature by Georges Sorel, with his doc- 
trine of the Social Myth. In my book I\Iar.x and Lenin, 
in which notwithstanding their false base in metaphysics 
I endorsed Lenin’s policies as an essentially scientific 
system of revolutionary engineering, I was correspond- 
ingly intolerant of Sorcl’s idea that the socialist tlicorics 
arc myths rather than plans, that a revolutionary' move- 
ment cannot be engineered, that "everything in it is un- 
predictable." I was intolerant of DeMan’s idea that one 
could be a revolutionist without believing in the revolu- 
tion, that "the present motive, not the futttre goal, is the 
sole essential." I still think these are sickly states of 
mind, and that it would be better, both for the revolu- 
tion and for the person afflicted with them, if he would 
abandon the ideal which he considers utopian, and pur- 
sue some lesser aim that he believes can be realized. As 
I have shown in a previous chapter, many elements 
of the .socialist ideal are utopian. They are social myths 
and should be abandoned. But even after that correc- 
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tion is made, there , remains a vast.,difference between 
deration to an aim which involves the historic growth 
of all society, and a personal effort to do something for 
oneself or one’s community. The difficulty of prediction 
is more vast; the means of control run into conflict with 
the aim; there is greater hazard of proving not only 
futile, but in some unforeseen way, an obstacle to one’s 
wish. 


I find myselfi i n vie w„of tliese. facts, not only, urging 
a mpi:e„rareful. definition of tire aims we have in view, 
but in my own mind falling back upon a thought irith 
which, long before tlie Russian revolution gave such 
body_to ou r h opes, I entered the socialist movement: 
tl iat to participate in a struggle for _those . large aims, 
ir hether th ey be achieved or not, is to live a good life. 
It is, certainly, not good to struggle, as both Sorel and 
DeMan advocate, toward aims which you do not believe 
can be realized. That makes speech hollow and action 
weak. To lead others in such a struggle strikes me as 
demagogic. But to struggle toward aims that you know 
may or may not be realized, and find a part^ your Mt- 
i sfaction in the superior k eenness of a life edged and 
tempered by such struggle, seems a fair mixture of nip- 
tives. It qualifies the rage of the zealot, but qualifies it 
with a tincture of personal morality which is often the 
chief lack in those who close all questions with an act of 



dogmatic belief. It is the only solution I can offer of 
the first problem to arise in the minds of revolutionists 
freed of the Marxian delusion, and aware also of the 
colossal failure of Lenin's Bolshevik party. 




THE DOCTRINE OF CLASS 
STRUGGLE 


A MORE urgent problem is as to the place a scientific ) 
movement would accord to the Marxian guiding prin- 
ciple of class struggle. To Marx the class struggle was 
not merely a feet, and its prosecution a method of prog- 
ress toward socialism. It was the “inner essence” of all 
history, the mystic principle of dialectic evolution as it 
appears in the totality called society. All human activi- 
ties, even the science of history itself, were to Karl Marx 
class activities. His own big work. Das Kapital^ was not\ 
objective science, but a revolutionary act of “criticism”j 
with a working-class bias. It was “truer” than the bour- 
geois economics only as the working class was the pro- 
gressive dass, the class destined in the dialectic process 
to overcome and replace the bourgeoisie. Lenin said in 
his outline of Marxism: “There can be no objective so- } 
dal sdence in a society tom by class struggle.” 

Such a statement, when deprived of its metaphysical 
foundation, is of course fantastic. Science is n othing but 
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a determined effort to be dispassionate in establishing 
facts. Lenin himself had extraordinary gifts in estab- 
lishing particular facts, and he made constant use of ac- 
cepted generalizations. The statement that "there can be 
no objective social science in a society torn by class strug- 
gle” itself lays claim to objective truth. Except as lay- 
ing such claim, it has no meaning and one could have no 
purpose in uttering it. Moreover it is so far-reaching and 
consequential a statement that only a very highly devel- 
oped science could confirm it. It was effectively contra- 
dicted by anotlicr super-class dictum for which Lenin is 
famous: his statement, namely, that tlie working class 
did not of itself (and could not!) arrive at the socialist 
ideology’, that "this had to be brought in by cultured 
representatives of the possessing classes.” If these cul- 
tured representatives could so far abandon their class 
bias as to create a working-class ideology', tvhy could 
they not abandon it just a little less, and arrive at some 
objective judgments of fact? 

It is true that objective judgments about society are 
difficult to arrive at. This is because tlie scientist is a 
part of the material he examines, and occupies a particu- 
lar position within it, one usually entailing passionate 
opinions. He can, however, roughly distinguish such 
opinions from ascertained facts. And he will certainly, 
if he believes in intelligence, be influenced by his very 
understanding of class interests to try to escape from 
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their hot clutch and achieve opinions ivhose probability | 
will be coolly objective and real.* On thi s act o f self-un- 
d erstanding _rests.the,ho pe that man may yet cope with 
the social problem as he has with the problems of phys- 
i cs and mechanics. We must not let the class struggle as a 
mystic principle interfere with that hope. Class struggles! 
are facts among otlier facts, determinable and in some 
ivays measurable, and ivhatever attitude we adopt to 
them we should adopt for reasons that are, so far as pos- 
sible, objectively valid and can be verified. 

FACTUAL THINKING 

In another way the belief that class struggle is the “in- 
ner essence” of capitalist society vitiates the thinking 
of_all confirmed Marxians. They permit themselves on 
principle to attribute attitudes and judgments to “the 
ivorkers,” the “working class,” the “proletariat,” which 
they well know are as a matter of statistical fact confined 
to little circles of militant revolutionists tvho have taken 
the position that the Marxian world-scheme allots to the 
workers. In times of revolutionary crisis when class divi- 
sions are accentuated, a majority of the workers does 
often tend toward this position, and that supports the 
Marxians in their conviction that their speech is valid 
about the “inner essence” all along. There is no inner 

• A similar thing is said in the conclusion oE Charles Beard's excel-^ 
lent little book, The Discussion of Human Affairs. 
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essence. It is a fact that the workers as a whole are 
usually not in the position or state of mind allotted to 
them by the Marxists. That they tend toward that posi- 
tion in times of revolutionary crisis is another fact. For 
purposes of valid discourse one of these facts is just as 
"true” as the other. We must have valid discourse. The 
class struggle is not a super-scientific dogma. It is a fact 
where it exists, and no inferences can be drawn from 
it where it does not. The idea that a better society can 
be arrived at by promoting the victory of the lower 
classes in tlie struggle, is a hypothesis, subject like other 
scientific hypotheses to the test of experiment. 

RESPONSIBILITY IN ACTION 

We must have not only valid discourse, but respon- 
sible action. It was his mystic faitli that he was acting in 
accord with "inner essences” which enabled Lenin with 
a good conscience to seize power in the name of the 
working class, and feel sure that the working class would 
hold it. Such faith can move mountains, but it cannot 
make them stay. It is common just now, among thought- 
ful socialists, to say that the horrors of Stalinism have 
their root in Lenin’s policies— the centralized party led 
by "professional revolutionists” acting in the name of 
the working class, and afterwards the suppression of 
other working-class parties, the one-party dictatorship. 
It is true that Stalinism has its root in those policies of 
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Lenin. But it is further true that those policies of Lenin 
have their root in the mystical philosophy of Karl Marx.-' 

Throughout his life Lenin felt free to mean by tlieT 
"workers”— except when analyzing transitory real facts ' 
for tactical purposes— not the then actually existing 
workers as a body, nor a majority of them, but an ideal 
essence demanded by the Marxian apotheosis of class. 
That made it easy in a crisis to attribute his Marxian'^ 
policy to the tvorkers, and in the name of the tvorkers 
to suppress other less Marxian trorking-class parties. ; 
That made it easy, and indeed logically necessary, to 
believe that tvorkers who opposed tliis policy, as in 
Kronstadt, were being "used” by other classes. Had 
Lenin regarded the class struggle merely as a fact, loose- 
edged and limited as all social facts are, and conceived 
of his policy of accentuating and organizing the workers’ 
side of it, as a method by which he hoped to produce a 
workers’ republic, he could not conscientiously— as he 
undo ubte dly did— have suppressed otlier tvorking<lass 
movangnts. 

To put it another way, had he known that he was con- j 
ducting an experiment on the class-struggle hypothesis, 1 
he could not have coerced the working class, for that; 
would destroy the value of tlie experiment. He believecL 
that in tlie inner essence of things, he was the working 
class, he and his trained Marxian party, and if concrete 
members of the too actual working class of the moment 
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failed to perceive it, history, the upward-going universe, 
the dialectic evolution of capitalism, would bring tliem 
to themselves. Stalin, the rufTian, is incidental; but 
Stalinism, the military suppression and exploitation of 
the workers by a totalitarian state controlled by a bu- 
reaucratic party calling itself proletarian, has its roots, 
not only in Lenin’s power-policies, but in the religious 
belief in a benignly evolving universe which lay behind 
those policies. 


AS TO ROSA LUXEMBURG 

There is no doubt in my mind that Marx W'ould in a 
similar crisis have applied his principles in substantially 
the way Lenin did. Believing that his policies repre- 
sented the “historic mission” of the working class, he 
would have suppressed along ^vith other classes those 
portions of the working class who failed to understand 
their mission.’* I think that any bold and passionate 
man of action, filled with this unflinching belief, would 
have done the same thing. And I include among such 
"men of action” the chief revolutionary critic of Lenin’s 
organizational policies, Rosa Luxemburg. At the begin- 

* Marx’s worshipers like to pretend that he was entirely "em- 
pirical.” Even Engels says that he never deduced anything from the 
dialectic theory. A man wlio fcncmly believed that every totality in 
the world is in process of evolution, by inner conflict and its resolu- 
tion. toward "higher forms." and that capitalist society is such a 
totality— a man who believed that and made no deductions from it, 
would be a fool such as nature rarely has produced. 
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ning of the century, she attacked in these ivords Lenin’s 
conception of the tv'ay a social democratic party should 
be linked or connected %vith the spontaneous organiza- 
tions of the working class: 

“ The Soci al Democrac y is not linked or connected 
wi th tlie organizatio ns of the working class, but is the 
m ovement o Lth e workin g class itself. It can be nothing 
other than the imperious co-ordination of the will of 
the enlightened and fighting vanguard of the workers 
as contrasted with its different groups and individuals; 
this is, so to speak, a ‘self-centralism’ of the leading ele- 
ment of the proletariat, the majority rule of that ele- 
ment within its own party organization.’’ 

And after Lenin’s victory in October 1917, she con- 
tinued her criticism: 

“The basic error of the Lenin-Trotskyist theory is 
simply tills: tliat tliey set dictatorship, just as Kautsky 
does, over against democracy. ‘Dictatorship or democ- 
racy’— tliat is the question both for the Bolsheviks and 
for Kautsky. Kautsky decides, naturally, for democracy 
. . . Lenin and Trotsky decide for dictatorship in oppo- 
sition to democracy and, in so doing, for the dictator- 
ship of a handful of individuals, that is, for dictatorship 
after the bourgeois fashion. Two opposite poles, both 
equally removed from tlie true socialist policy. 

'.--■“WTien the proletariat seizes power, it cannot fol- 
low Kautsky’s advice and renounce tlie job of carrying 
through a socialist transformation, under prete.xt of the 
‘unripeness of the country,’ and devote itself merely to 
democracy, ivithout committing treason to itself, to the 
International and to the Revolution. It is bound to and 
must ivithout delay, in tlie most vigorous, unwavering 



and thorough-going manner, take socialist measures in 
hand, hence exercise dictatorship— but dicta torship„of 
the class, not of. a party, or. clique; dictatorship of _the 
class, Sat is’ in the broadest, publicity, with th.e_activ.e 
participation of the masses, in unlimited dempgracy." 

Those words sound prudent today, and soaalists who 
realize how naturally Stalinism has grown out of Lenin’s j 
principles are turning back to Luxemburg as a more re- 
liable leader than Lenin. I think that Lenin was the... 
more reliable leader because he had a more realistic 
foresight. He knew in advance what he would have to 
do in a power crisis, and he was prepared to do it. My 
assertion that Luxemburg, if confronted by the same 
crisis, would have done the same thing, or perhaps less 
successfully tried to, is not a psychoanalytic imperti- 
nence, but an inference from what she says: 

The working class “is bound to and must without de- 
lay, in the most vigorous, unwavering and thorough- 
going manner, take socialist measures,” but it must take 
them as “a class,” not “a party,” and still less “a clique”; 
it must take them “in the broadest publicity,” “with the 
active participation of the masses,” “in unlimited democ- 
racy.” 

It is bound to and must— but suppose it doesn’t! What 
! are you going to do then? That is the real question, and 
it was never answered by Rosa Luxemburg. It could not 
be answered by her, because she was a “true believer” in 
the Marxian religion, and for a true believer such a 
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question cannot arise. The proletariat— if the revolution | 
is a real one— "is bound to and must,” and what binds it ' 
is the mystic threads of the Hegelian logic. When thei 
real proletariat, whose nature and propensities are to be 
learned, if at all, from biology ahd psychology, not logic 
—when tlie real proletariat fails to act “without delay, 
in the most vigorous, unwavering and thorough-going 
manner," as it usually wdll fail, is there much doubt 
what a mystic believer in its historic destiny, having the 
impatient and masterful will and mind of Rosa Luxem- 
burg, will do? The doubt will hardly survive a survey j 
of what she did do, even in peacetimes, as leader of the ■ 
Polish and Lithuanian socialist parties. — i 

The re al q uestion about cla^ versus party, democracy 
ve rsus c entralism, masses versus leaders^Ae worker ver- 
sus the intellectual, can only be^raised_by,a person.who 
understand that the .Marxian idea of achieving social- 
ism throu^gh -working-class struggle and seizure of pptver 
is a hypothesis. He only is in a position, while himself^ 
vigorously promoting the revolution, to insist upon "the I 
active participation of the masses,” “unlimited democ- 
racy,” etc. He only is prepared, if this participation fails; 
to see that the revolution, or his essential plan for it, has 
failed. 
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QUANTITATIVE ESTIMATES 

Besides rendering discourse invalid and action irre- 
sponsible, a super-scientific faith in class division prcj; 
vents one from taking an attitude of measurement to- 
ward diese divisions, or observing the changes that occur 
in their depth and sharpness. 

A vast amount of ink has been spilled by Marxians in 
futile discussion as to whether the misery of the prole- 
tariat has increased, whether the middle class has dimin- 
ished, whether stock-holdings and the formation of a 
labor aristocracy have not essentially blurred this cleav- 
age, and more recently, whether the separation of con- 
trol from ownership has not altered the whole picture, 
whether elaborate power-driven machinery has not so 
largely replaced the industrial proletariat as to deprive 
it of coercive power. I call these discussions futile be- ; 
cause, to a believer in the dialectic theory, tlie conclu- 
sion is foregone. No stock-holdings, labor-saving ma- 
chinery, high union wages, increase of middle class, 
decreasing misery, or separation of control from 
ownership, can alter the fact that society is cleaving 
along the class line between capital and labor. In the 
absence of any other cleavage fruitful of revolution, 
that belongs among the attributes of Being-as -such . 
Society could not exist in a dialectic universe, could*! 
not be conceived as a totality, without having this ; 
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progressive conflict within it as its essential nature.j 
Once that self-deceiving^njorwense and the emotions 
at^tog it are abandoned, any intelligent mind must 
admit that all the above qualifications of the class-strug- 
gle principle are to some degree valid. As there is no"? 
adequate technique of measurement, it is difficult to esti- j 
mate to what degree. But we can say this at least: To a 
sufficient degree to account for the first negative result 
of the Russian Bolshevik revolution, its failure to en- 
ge nder rev olutions in neighboring countries where cap- 
italism was more advanced* 

Trotsky, adhering to orthodox Marxism— ■which he 
rightly calls a "philosophy of optimism”— has been satis- 
fied to record this devastating fact, explain by it his own 
defeat and the rise of Stalinism, and then proceed to ad- 

•The fact that the proletarian revolution broke out in a country 
where the "contradictions of capitalism" were unripe docs not, strictly 
speaking, refute the Marxian theorj’— exaaly because this is not a 
theory of concrete causes, but a philosophy of being in general. As 
Lenin and Trotsky have both pointed out, the theory relates to 
totalities, and you have only to make your totality larger— you have 
only to say "the capitalist world” instead of "a capitalist nation”— and 
you have a more generalized ripeness of contradictions tvhich accounts 
for the revolution’s beginning in any part of that world. Indeed, al- 
though I have never seen it quoted, Marx himself, in the earliest expo- 
sition of his philosophy, prepared against such a surprise as the Russian 
revolution. In The German Ideology, written in 1845, he said: 

"All the collisions of history have their origin, according to our con-f 
ception, in the contradiction between the productive forces and the. 
form of intercourse. It is moreover not necessary, in order that itj 
lead to collisions in a given country, for this contradiction to come to- 
a head in that country itself. The competition with industrially more 
developed countries . . . suffices to create a similar contradiction even', 
in countries with a less developed industry.” 
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vocate a similar revolution in a similarly backward coun- 
try, Spain, on the very same grounds— namely, that it 
will engender .a revolution in a neighboring country 
where capitalism is more ripe. A prudent mind, com- 
mitted neither to optimism nor to pessimism, but to an 
attitude of thoughtful experiment, could hardly be so 
blithe. Such a mind would feel bound to explain the 
total non-appearance of that tvorld revolution whose 
swift inception had been so confidently banked upon 
when power was seized in Russia. For me it is mainly 
explained by those concrete mitigations of the class divi- 
sion in capitalist society which Trotsky’s abstract philpsr 
ophy prevents him from appraising. I do not conclude 
that in a general economic breakdown, a revolution led 
by the industrial proletariat in an advanced capitalist 
country is impossible. But I think it is unlikely.*J[t_is 
far more likely that a theory-blinded minority, agitadng 
for it, will provide the occasion for a seizure of power 

• I not only hold this opinion myself, but I believe it to be held 
privately by a considerable number of those Bolsheviks (that is, “Trot- 
skyists”) who seem to be whole-heartedly agitating for a seizure of 
power. They are so confident in print, because they know there is no 
immediate danger of the American workers listening to them. Even 
so, a common-sense anxiety about what will really happen if they go 
after power, is sometimes to be detected in their tmting. “The issue 
of destiny,” says Maurice Spcctor in the New International, “is acqui- 
escence with the course of the imperialists, or with all its hazard— 
the proletarian revolution.” The italics are mine. The note struck by 
them was not heard before the Russian revolution failed and its 
failure gave currency among revolutionists to the scientific criticism 
of Marx’s determinist philosophy. 
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on the Stalin-Hitler plan. This kind of danger was fore- 
told- in Trotsky’s audacious announcement in the win- 
ter of 1936 that the French proletarian revolution had 
begun. His glaring mistake was the underestimation of 
Stalin’s power. And that too was due to his habit of 
schematic thinking based on the class struggle as a mys- 
tic dogma, or in his own phrase, a “law of all laws.’’ 
There is no law of all laws. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE STATE 

One of the most purely theological products of the' 1 
Marxian super-scientific conception of class struggle is i 
the so-called theory of the state. It is obvious to percep-^r 
tion that any state, and above all one based upon the 1 
elective principle, fulfills a variety of functions. In many J 
respects it serves the whole public as equitably as eco- 
nomic conditions permit. Even in a millennium there 
would be no need to. revolutionize the Post Office. A 
large body of judicial decisions, executive measures and 
acts of Congress have the same character. How large a 
body, and how far capable of extension, has not been 
determined. By Marxians such a question cannot be 
asked, for they think the state also has an “inner es- 
sence,” and that scientific definition consists in giving 
this inner essence an emotive name. The state, they say, 
is “the executive committee of the ruling class”— and 
that is at least consistent with their opinion that the 
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inner essence of society and all history is class struggle. 

Here again there has been much futile discussion, all 
of which can be thrown out of the window as based on a 
medieval notion of what it means to define. One may"^ 
characterize the state for purposes of violent revolution * 
as an executive committee of the ruling class, but for \ 
general purposes, and above all wherever the validity of ! 
that particular purpose comes in question, characteriza- i 
tion must give way to definition. And_a definition is not 
an intuition of abstract essences, much less a denuncia- 
tion disguised as such, but a generalization of concrete 
facts. 

Lenin’s pamphlet. State and Revolution, in which an 
emotive characterization poses, with the aid of Marxian 
theology, as a definition of the state, was his prelude to 
the revolution of October 1917. It contains, in addition 
to that pseudo-definition, all of Lenin’s most utopian 
predictions of what would follow a proletarian over- 
throw and “smashing” of the bourgeois state. The over- 
throw followed, the bourgeois state was smashed, and 
the end-result is approximately the opposite of all those 
beautiful predictions. In view of this it seems a mere 
counsel of prudence to abandon, together with those 
utopian predictions, the theological mode of thinking 
underlying them. Instead of proclaiming the “class es- \ 
sence” of the state, ask the simple practical questions:^] 
To what degree, in what depar tments ._unde r wh at cir- 
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cumstances, with h^w universal a necessity, does the 
state funcjtmn^s j^w.eapon_of the ruling class? 

Stalin and the fascists have shown us what the state, 
when really handled as a naked weapon, can become. 
They have made such distinctions as that of the “ex- 
ploitative,” “arbitrative” and “administrative” state, as 
employed by Stephen Raushenbush in his informing 
book. The March of Fascism, of interest and importance 
to everybody. Let us stop talking theology and join in 
the conversation of intelligent human beings. 

REVOLUTIONARY JESUITISM 

As unscien tific as their attitude toward the state is 
the J esuitical attit u(k_toward morals which the Bolshe- 
viks base upon their dialectic super-science. Unfortu- 
nately, in the case of both the Jesuits and the Bolsheviks 
rough common sense, in rejecting this attitude with dis- 
gust, has tagged it merely as a doctrine that “the end 
justifies the means.” An end is frequently the sole justi- 
fication of a means, and intelligent conduct requires 
freedom to decide whether this justification exists in a 
particular case or not. A belief that winning power for 
the Church of Rome justifies any means, regardless of 
the Christian ideals of the church; a belief that ivinning 
power for the communist party justifies any means, re- 
gardless of the ideals of communism; these are more ade- 
quate definitions of Jesuitism. 
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"Follow the other man’s course to your own goal” was 
the doctrine of Loyola that made his Society of Jesus so 
monstrous an outrage to men of honest good sense. A 
conspirative organization— “militant, strictly centralized, 
aggressive, dangerous alike to enemies and allies,” as 
Trotsky has said— the Jesuits made systematic use of 
crime and hypocrisy, ostensibly to spread the religion 
of Jesus, but in reality to restore power to Rome. Where 
wealth and fine garments seemed helpful, they put them 
on; ivhere poverty ivas in spiritual vogue, they came in 
tatters and with bleeding feet. They were equally elastic 
in putting on and taking off ideas. They had no princi- 
ples but power for the organization. Since Trotsky him- 
self has acknowledged that, formally or psychologically, 
“the Bolsheviks appear in relation to the democrats and 
social democrats of all hues as did the Jesuits in relation 
to the peaceful ecclesiastical hierarchy,” it is needless to 
argue this parallel. 

The Stalinists, who have removed to far horizons the 
original Bolshevik goal of a society of the free and equal, 
and gone in for party power on any terms, are not only 
formally, but in the substance of their work, a reincar- 
nation of the Jesuits. When these zealots of organiza- 
tional obedience, acting on orders from Moscow, drape 
themselves in the American flag, and applaud Roosevelt, 
and form “leagues for peace and democracy,” and shout 
for “free speech,” “free assemblage,” “free labor 
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unions,” they are fulfilling to the letter the maxim of 
Loyola: ‘‘FQll.o3^the_ other man' s course to your own 
goal.” When they begin suddenly to denounce Roose- 
velt and shout, “Keep America out of this war against 
Germany,” they are doing the same thing. The goal is 
ostensibly the socialist society, but in reality it is world 
power for Stalin’s totalitarian state. Anybody who does 
not know this does not want to know it. 

What is not so well known is the degree to which 
Lenin and Trotsky, and their belief in the Marxian dia- , 
lectic religion, are responsible for this policy of public ^ 
hypocrisy. They taugh t that decent social conduct, im- 
possible in a world divided into classes, will become uni- 
versal in a classless society. And since the world is travP 
eling toward that classless society by a process of class i 
struggle, any conduct is good now which is helpful ini 
the struggle. Trotsky has recently made this dangerour 
mental attitude extremely clear. He. asks, whether “lying 
' an d violence * in t he mselves’ warran t condemnatio n,” 
an d answ ers: 

“Of course, even as does the class society which gen- 
erates them. A society without social contradictions will 
naturally be a society without lies and violence. How- 
ever, there is no way of building a bridge to that society 
save by [class struggle, to which lies and violence are 
necessary]. . . . The morality of the proletariat de- 
duces a rule of conduct from the laws of development 
of society, thus primarily from the class struggle, this 
law of all laws. . • . Morality is a function of the class 
struggle.” 
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Lenin said the same thing: 

r “We repudiate all morality that proceeds from super- 

! natural ideas or ideas that transcend class conceptions. 

' In our opinion, morality is entirely subordinate to the 
interest of the class war. . . . Communist morality is 
identical with the fight for the consolidation of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” 

[ ' When we remember that Lenin and Trotsky felt free 
to mean by “the proletariat” those proletarians who 
happened to be conscious of their historic destiny ac- 
cording to Marx, and that these were, broadly speaking, 
members and adherents of the Bolshevik party, we see 
the real meaning of this doctrine: namely, that our party 
is above moral judgment. And Trotsky has explicitly 
drawn this inference: 

“. . . To a Bolshevik the party is everything. . . . The 
party is a weapon for the revolutionary reconstruction 
of society, including also its morality. To a revolution- 
ary Marxist, there can be no contradiction between per- 
sonal morality and the interests of the party, since the 
party embodies in his consciousness the very highest 
aims of mankind.” 

To call this a belief that “the end justifies the means” 
is obviously inadequate. It is a belief that so long as our 
party is, or we can persuade ourselves that it is, a Marx- 
ian party of the working class, the decrees of its Polit- 
buro transcend all moral as well as criminal laws. For 
the sake of an absolutely blessed social life in the remote 
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future, this conspiratorial organization abrogates those 
rules of conduct by which humanity— in various ways at 
various times, but with a growing generality of applica- 
tion— has managed to make possible any kind of social 
life at all. 

Trotsky and Lenin both defend this dialectic Jesuit- 
ism by assuming, or pretending, that the only alterna- 
tive is a belief in “supernatural” or “transcendental”.! 
laws of morality. But that only shows that, like all dia- 
lectic materialists, they live intellectually in the Ger- 
many of 1840. They are blind to the disguised super- 
naturalism of their own belief. They like to pretend, 
too, that any who do not believe in this ideological im- 
moralism, do believe that basic social problems can be 
so lved b y moral exhortation. JThese two assumptions, or ' 
pretenses, have nothing whatever to do with the scien^ 
tific rejection of Jesuitical ethics. 

Mo rality , to a ^cientifi^ mind, is nodhing but valid 
practical judgment applied to problems of conduct. Re- 
gard for the lives and interests of others occupies, for the 
reason that man is a social animal, a peculiar position 
among its counsels. Truth-telling, especially for those 
who hopeThat science can solve our basic social prob- 
lem, is a still more sovereign law. Wit hou t tru th-telling, 
without a con^ete, i nten sely scrupulous and meticulous 
inward^and_out^ard, mental and vocal, integrity, there 
c an be no science. It is primarily this, the most obvious 
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“law” of the laboratory— not any Kantian imperatives or 
supernatural admonitions of conscience— that a scientific 
radical would substitute for the metaphysically justified 
class Jesuitism, and as a corollary, party Jesuitism,,of the 
Bolsheviks. 

In his fortlicoming biography, Trotsky praises Lenin 
as superior to his elder brother who was hanged by the 
tsar, on the ground that Lenin was able to tell a good 
lie. And he delivers this dictum: 

“In spite of the philosophizing of the stern moralists, 
those liars by profession, a lie is the expression of social 
contradictions and sometimes also a weapon for struggle 
with them.” 

In his congratulation to the Dewey Commission on 
its verdict of “Not guilty,” defending his own good 
name against a lie, Trotsky expressed the opposite opin- 
ion: 

“The verdict has an immeasurable political impor- 
tance,” he cried. “The methods of lying and blundering 
frame-ups which contaminate the inner life of the Soviet 
Union, and the workers movement of the whole world 
received today a terrible blow. Let the official friends of 
the Soviet Union and other pseudo-radical bigots say 
that the verdict will be used by the reaction. This is un- 
true. Nowhere and never did the truth serve the cause 
of reaction. And nowhere and never is progress fed on 
lies.” 

A few months later, in his article on Their Morals 
and Ours, he again declared roundly that: 
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“ ‘Lies and worse’ are an inseparable part of the class 
struggle even in its most elementary form.” 

There is, of course, no inconsistency here. If one be- 
lieves in lying as a weapon, one of the most handy, and 
indeed quite indispensable, weapons would be a lie 
about that very belief. Trotsky knoivs quite well that 
truth has sometimes served the cause of reaction, and 
progress fed on lies. W^t lie does not know, because no 
dialectical Jesuit can, is that for large and long-time 
purposes progres^s really cannot feed on lies. In feats of 
social engineering comparable to that indicated in the 
concept of socialist transformation, honesty and reliable 
truthfulness, above all in those who lead, are indis- 
pensable. This is not a “supernatural law,” but a most 
natural fact. It tvas tvell formulated by Goethe, who, 
scorning such sentimental absolutism as Trotsky’s “no- 
where and never,” declared simply that as between “de- 
structive truth” and “constructive error,” the truth, even 
though destructive, will be chosen by those who are far- 
sighted: 

“Harmful truth is useful because it can be harmful i 
only temporarily, and then leads to additional truths ; 
that must become more and more useful; and inversely, ; 
a useful' error is harmful because it can only be useful,' 
momentarily, and then leads to other errors that become/ 
progressively more harmful. ’ ’ 

The wisdom of this is well illustrated in the sequel 
to Trotsky’s own momentous political lie of October 
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i6, 1926, which spread not only error, but dismay, 
among his followers throughout the world. During Sep- 
tember of that year the oppositional faction led by him 
had attempted to arouse the worker communists against 
the strangulation of the Party by Stalin’s bureaucratic 
machine. Believing that the proletarian character of the 
dictatorship was at stake, as indeed it was, they had 
gone into some of the great factories in a body— all the 
big chiefs of the Opposition, Trotsky, Kamenev, Zino- 
viev, Piatakov, Radek and the rest— to see whether they 
could rouse the vanguard of the proletariat itself to 
throw off this bureaucratic incubus that was destroying 
the revolution. Trotsky never took a more principled 
and deliberated action in his life. Coincidentally with 
this revolutionary action— so long and so well prepared 
that oppositionists in other countries were breathlessly 
awaiting it— an arrangement was made for the publica- 
tion throughout the world of the suppressed document 
in which Lenin himself warned his party against Stalin— 
the so-called Testament of Lenin. 

The appeal to the workers was unsuccessful. The Op- 
position leaders were shouted down and defeated by the 
party machine. They did not stand upon their princi- 
ples and take the consequences while^awaiting another 
opportunity. They offered, as though there were no 
such thing as principles in the world, to negotiate a 
peace with the machine. Stalin demanded as the price 
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of peace that they make a public declaration that their 
action had been unprincipled, a confession that they 
were guilty of unpermissible violations of party disci- 
pline, a summons to their followers to “acknowledge 
their mistake” and cease all further “factional action,” 
and a promise never to do it again. 

Although this belied his principles, besmirched his 
whole policy, and left his followers out on a limb, and 
although he knew that in more favorable circumstances 
he would repeat the attempt, Trotsky submitted to 
Stalin’s demands. He set his own name' to the first of 
those insincere capitulations and false confessions of 
guilt, which when piled up by that natural process of 
proliferation which Goethe describes, culminated in the 
monumental international joint-massacre of truth and 
the revolution knoAvn as the Moscow Trials.* 

• “We consider it our duty openly to confess before the party that in 
the struggle for our opinions, we and our followers have in a number 
of cases since the fourteenth congress taken steps that were a violation 
of party discipline and transgressed in the direction of factionalism the 
boundaries set by the party for intra-party ideological struggle. Con- 
sidering these steps unconditionally mistaken, we declare that we con- 
clusively renounce factional methods of defending our opinions, in 
view of the danger of these methods to the unity of the party, and we 
summon to a like renunciation all comrades sharing our views. W'e call 
for the immediate dissolution of all factional groups formed around the 
opinions of the ‘Opposition.’ We likewise acknowledge that by our 
actions in Moscow and Leningrad in October [the appeal to the fac- 
tories] we violated the decree of the Central Committee forbidding 
discussions throughout the Soviet Union, and that we undertook them 
against the decree of the Central Committee. . . .. We consider abso- 
lutely unpermissible the direct or indirect support of the factionalism 
of any and all groups in the dilfcrcnt sections of the Communist Inter- 
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Although bogged down and well-nigh buried as a po- 
litical leader under the weight of these, the legitimate 
offspring of his own seemingly so useful lie— his stupidly 
astute deception of the millions of workers and intellec- 
tuals who believed in him— Trotsky is unable because of 
his religion to learn any lesson from it. After seeing the 
other big leaders of the Bolshevik party come solemnly 
into court with humanity for audience and deliberately 
lie the world revolution to death— the most unheroic 
spectacle to which this sufficiently disheartened modern 
world has been witness— he continues to sing praises to 
the heroic super-moralism of the Bolsheviks, and of their, 
prototypes, the Jesuits. The vise that holds him in this 
mental plight is his belief in class struggle not as a fact 
of nature, but as a mystic inner dialectic principle, a 
“law of all laws.” 

national against the line of the International, whether the group of 
Souvarine in France, Maslow-Fischer, Uhrbans, in Germany, Bor- 
diga in Italy, or any other group— regardless of their attitude to our 
opinions. We consider especially unpermissible any support whatever 
to the activities of persons already excluded -from the parties in the 
Communist International. . . . We express the firm hope that the 
actual cessation of factional struggle on the part of the Opposition will 
make it possible for expelled comrades, having acknotvledged their 
mistake in the matter of violating party discipline and the interests of 
party unity, to return to the ranks of the party; and we therewith 
promise the party all possible cooperation in its liquidation of factional 
struggle and its struggle against a recurrence of such violations of 
discipline.” 

Signed by Zinoviev, Kamenev, Piatakov, Sokolnikov, Trotsky, Yevdo- 
kimov, and published in Pravda, October 18, 1926— almost the anni- 
versary of the October insurrection, and by an unhappy chance the 
very day that Lenin’s Testament was given to the world. 
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THE FACT REMAINS, AND THE METHOD 

It will seem to som e that in reducing it to fact I have 
d estroyed the force of the class-struggle concept. My be- 
lief in it, however, both as a social phenomenon of per- 
v asive import ance. and_as the basic method of proce- 
dure toward a b et ter social system, remains unshaken. If 
y ou retain what is really hard-headed in the Marxian 
system, viewing man's life as primarily the struggle for a 
living, a nd not reading an y, mystic purposes of the uni- 
verse imp that struggle, it is impossible not to see hoiv 
it h as alw a ys divid ed mejL.l 2 to. classes. It has divided 
them most significantly into exploiting and exploited 
classes. Not only Marx, and not only thinkers on the 
proletarian side, have recognized this, but a whole series 
of political philosophers from Aristotle and Polybius to 
Harrington and Locke. As expounded by Harrington, 
it was adhered to by Alexander Hamilton, James Madi- 
son, John Adams, Gouverneur Morris, Daniel Webster. 
Our American constitution was largely shaped by mat- 
ter-of-fact men convinced of this fact, and bent on pro- 
tecting the exploiting classes in their right. I think that 
those who wish to protect the exploited classes and ex- 1 
tend their share in the rights should be equally matter- , 
of-fact. 

I do not see how anybody could have tvatched the ca- 
reer of bourgeois liberal opinion in the United States 
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political thinking not unlike that of “ libido ” in the 
Freudian psychology. It is not an absolute or universal 
p rinciple, n or, a source or summary of human, motives, 
bujtjts^ffect wh en_unconscious is so basic and pervasive 
that it often seems to be. It is in fact, although less abso-; 
lute, more universal than Marx thought, for class divi-\ 
sions, instead of disappearing as he believed they would 
under collective ownership, seem merely to revert to an 
earlier form. In typical feudal times the land and labor- 
power of the serfs belonged first to God, and then to the 
king, but the lords by virtue of their protective service, 
had control of it. Their right of exploitation rested upon 
place and function in society, not ownership. It is so 
with the new class called bureaucrats in the Soviet 
Union. The industries “belong” to the people, but class 
divisions and class exploitation are as primitive and 
brutal as they ever were. 

Marx thought he had in the class struggle a dialectical 
tame beast to ride on into the co-operative common-; 
wealth, but he had a wild leviathan by the toil. Any po- 
litical animal, if his thinking about politics is to be 
valid, must have that wild leviathan in mind— the more 
so, since it is himself. If his social action is to be effec- 
tive on a large scale, he must take account of it. He must 
join hands with the class or classes whose broad interest 
lies in the direction of the change he contemplates. 

The tendency of many socialists who reject the dialec- 

16 
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seen, a question of the uncertain destiny of a name. But| 
it has also the substantial problems to solve of substitut 
ing science for philosophy, appraising Stalinism as the 
result of a preliminary experiment, and revising its plan 
of action in order to avoid another such result. 

If I were a more political animal and belonged to a 
younger generation, I would try to solve all these prob- 
lems by making the word “radical” mean something- 
making it mean a new and experimental-scientific move- 
ment toward a freer and more equal society. I would 
not ignore tvhat is to be learned from Pareto’s talk about 
the “circulation of the elite," from Robert Michels’s 
more simply factual and therefore scientific talk about 
Political Parties. But I would regard this, like all valid 
knowledge, as a fluent aid rather than a fixed obstruc- 
tion to my purpose. One obvious thing to be learned 
from Michels is that we ought to be more ready than 
we are to discard old parties and build new ones. The\ 
present situation, it seems to me, calls for a new party, \ 
a new press, a new trade union education league, simi- 
lar in some ways to the old Marxian ones, but based 
on science and the deliberated experience of these two 
prodigious decades. 

The word “radical” already designates the germ of 
such a thing. That word has been substituted instinc- 
tively in our American speech for the European term 
“revolutionary”— partly because the latter term is asso- 
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dated for us with a national struggle victorious in the 
past, but partly also because it is too absolute to de- 
scribe our attitude to the class struggles of the future. 
A merican radicals, like E uropean revolutionaries, want 
t o cha nge the social system profoundly, but on the 
que^on Jmw to go al it, their first loyalty is to practical 
i ntellig ence. If they advocate armed revolution, it is 
only because that seems a likely method of procedure. 
In Europe, because of her different history, the first 
loyalty of anyone wishing to change society profoundly 
is commonly to a revolutionary tradition. Intelligence 
has the subsequent function of understanding and 
guiding a revolution. That, I think, is the significant ' 
difference indicated by this change of terms. It makes 
“radical” an appropriate name for a^arty wishing to 
substitute fqi^ an imported revolutionary metaphysics 
the attitude of experimental science. 

Such a party would not only^'^nite science with the 
p roletari at.” as Marxists erroneously boasted of doing, 
but it would strive as a basic principle of its existence 
to unite sci^dsts^ with the proletariat./ It would not 
rest its hope essentially, as Thorstein Veblen did, upon 
an engineering interest in the business system “as a go- 
ing concern,” or advocate the seizure of power by a 
“soviet of technicians.” It would not fail, as the techno- 
crats did, following Veblen, to link up its engineering 
program with a major social force. But it would recog- 



nize the existence and vital importance of that engineer- 
ing interest, tire necessity to the extent possible of unit- 
ing it, upon a platform acceptable to them both, with 
the class interests of the exploited masses. / 

LIBERTY AND COLLECTIVISM 

Such a union would be possible because the party 
would at last really abandon utopian socialism. I tried 
in Chapter 9 to identify the utopian elements surviv- 
ing in Marx’s conception of the goal of socialist struggle. 
I outlined in eight propositions the changes that it 
seemed to me a practical mind would make. In particu- 
lar, I pointed out that in linking up individual liberty 
with co-operative production by the state, for no better 
reason than their faith in the benign intentions of a 
German universe, the socialists have made a capital 
error. 

This error, brought to such white light in Stalin’s 
tyranny, might be epitomized in this way:|Marx pointed 
out that with the development of capitalistic factories, 
production had become a co-operative process, but own- 
ership had remained individual and private. All you 
have to do, he said in effect, is to socialize owyiership, 
and you have the free and equal society. It seemed 
almost as simple as removing the lid to get at a nicely 
prepared pudding. What he failed to note was that with 
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the development of factories production had become 
a co-operative process under a factory boss. When the 
lid was removed, the boss was found to be the most 
prominent thing in the pudding, f 

ThCTe.js_nq_ use wishing away this disappointment 
witl^ arguments about Russia’s backwardness, as the 
Trotskyists do, I^i^ not Russia’s history, but man’s na- 
ture, the nature of co-operative production, that is in 
question. Trotsky’s attempt, while denouncing the result 
of his seizure of power in Russia, to assemble the masses 
for another seizure on exactly the same terms in Spain, 
collided with the intuitive good sense of mankind. The ‘ 
socialists are not much more convincing when they in- 
sist that only the tactic of Lenin and Trotsky, only the 
Bolshevik application of Marxism, was an error. T^^'i 
feeling of a free mind is that if co-operative production ' 
failed to liberate anybody in Russia but the boss, there 
is something wrong with co-operative production as. a j 
means of liberation. Until that something is frankly 
faced and corrected, no socialist party can appeal 
strongl y to either critical intelligence or intuitive Sagar- 
in The Stalinists, who make no appeal to either, will 
suck the masses in with their Russian fables and rabid 
totalitarian passion to the movement toward another 
tyrant state. Unhappily many earnest socialists will abet , 
them in this fell purpose, believing their crass fables 



only because there appears no other clear alternative 
but to abandon the whole Marxian idea.* 

A new radical party, or any preliminary group look- | 
ing toward the formation of such a party, would have to 
confront this question frankly: How far is.liberty-to. be 
sacrificed to co-operation, how far co-operation to lib- 
erty? 

Having insisted for well-nigh a hundred years that all 
our democratic freedoms are but an incidental product 
of the free market demanded by capitalist production, 
it is time for socialists to ask: Will not those freedoms] 
disappear, then, if you abolish the free market? If the j 
primary interested activities of men are economic, must ] 
they not, in order to be free, be free in those activities? | 
Can you eliminate classes through state action without 
suppressing the natural impulses of mankind? And will 

• A tragic example of what I mean is Upton Sinclair who, after 
devoting a life's labor to the struggle to give the world’s riches to the 
common man, finds himself in advancing age defending the most ruth- 
less, bloody and systematic armed assault on the common man, the 
most wholesale governmental torture and massacre of those very same 
simple, hard-working men, women and children who are the heroes of 
his passionate novels, that history will perhaps ever record. 

A year ago Sinclair proposed "one simple method, as certain as lit- 
mus paper in a test tube” to determine whether the Soviet Union is 
counter-revolutionary: "When Hitler learns that the Soviet Union has 
become counter-revolutionary, he will reduce the ardor of his crusade 
against it . . . when that happens I will admit that Stalin has sold out 
the workers.” 

Since then Hitler has joined Stalin injL,military_pact, but Sinclair is 
still unable to make this admission. I think it is because he has the 
intuitive good sense to know that it entails an admission about social- 
ism itself. It necessitates a reconsideration of the doctrine to which he 
has consecrated his life, and he is too tired to undertake that job. 
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not these impulses, denied expression in private enter- 
prise, find inevitable expression in the creation of a 
state bureaucracy which exploits the working class more 
efficiently than the private capitalist can? Such questions 
can no longer be dodged. 

Stalii]Lh.as-abolished-the,f ree m arket— he has abolished 
ca pitalist comp etition— and the other freedoms have dis- 
appeared. They have disappeared so completely as to 
leave no hope that the oppressive aspects of capitalist 
economy can also be abolished; control of the means of 
production by privileged classes, and exploitation of the 
workers through the wage system for the benefit of 
those classes (what Marx called surplus value). In mak- 
ing the total mechanism of such exploitation a state 
monopoly, Stalin has given a power to those who consti- 
tute and run the state, such that a restoration of ele- 
mentary popular rights can hardly be thought of except 
in terms of democratic revolution. Am I wrong in think- 
ing that an unackno^vledged consciousness of this fact 
is what is killing the socialist movement in other coun- 
tries, while the so-called “communists,” who accept the 
hideous outcome and go in for totalitarianism in its most 
savage form, are able to grow and flourish? A radical 
party, at any rate, would have to acknowledge and con- 
front such facts. 



BEWARE OF TOTALITARIANISM 


It is beyond my scope to draw up the economic pro- 
gram of such a party. Unfortunately I can only describe 
in very general terms the position which I think it 
ought to occupy. I do even this with diffidence, for of ' 
the two main ingredients of wisdom, practical action 
and detachment, I have for some years cultivated only 
the latter. Still it seems obvious that any new program 
to replace Marxism, if it is scientific, will be, like other 
achievements of modern science, a social product. And 
I do not see how it will be arrived at, unless everybody 
who recognizes the need tosses in what ideas he has with 
a certain friendly abandon just as they have formed 
themselves in his mind. My main contribution— or at 
least the one most difficult to bring out of my mouth— 
would be this word of prudence about communal own- 
ership. 

1 think that a scientific radical party will have to 
abandon the casual assumption, based, after all, only 
upon Christian ethics and the analogy of the family, 
that complete collectivization is the obvious foundation 
for a more general enjoyment of life and liberty. Seeing 
what has happened in Russia and the fascist ^states, it 
will proceed cautiously with the experiment of collec- 
tivization— not out of timidity or tenderness toward the 
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possessing classes— but out of a realistic regard for its 
own purpose of genuine emancipation. 

It would, to begin with, marshal the proletarian class 
forces behind some such program as that which Max 
Lerner calls “democratic collectivism,” envisaging a so- 
ciety in which “private property and private industrial 
initiative wouFd remain; but the capitalists could make 
their decisions on policy only within a frame-work set 
by planning boards.” It would assert, as Lerner does,' 
that a democratic capitalist society can plan, “if the ma- 
jority and its leaders have the courage to take capitalism 
away from the capitalists, and make its basic decisions 
socially rational and responsible.” But it would be wary 
of that “planned socialism” to which Lerner regards 
such a blessed state-of-things as but “a transition step.” 
For he is willing to give this same name, “socialism,” 
to Russia’s systematic exploitation of the workers 
through tlte wage system and the totalitarian state. He 
is willing to believe that the profits of the advancing 
industries of that military bureaucracy, although at the 
disposal of a monolithic minority party assumedly com- 
posed of human beings and not angels, are nevertheless 
graciously distributed' among the working classes. His 
indifference both to facts of human nature and to sta- 
tistics indicates that his thinking here is directed, not 
toward changing the world, but toward acquiring com- 
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trained minds we have. I call attention especially tO: 
Eduard Heimann’s Communism, Fascism or Democr 
racy, a profoundly thoughtful book, proposing changes 
in the socialist ideal based upon “the principle of hav- 
ing the pattern of social and property organization cor- 
re spond to th e^pjttern of work.” Heimann’s bold con- 
frontation of the problem of agriculture, so fatally 
pushed aside as incidental by the dialectic philosophy, 
his substitution of “parity” for “equality” in the concept 
of a just society, are original enough to have marked a 
decade in the old socialist thought. While such ideas 
are coming to birth, there is no reason to despair of the 
inventiveness of the race. It is only necessary to have a 
political organization with an experimental platform, 
a platform open to receive them. 

A radical party ought to have its own Institute oB 

Social Research and Invention, a committee of its best’ 

1 

minds, some of them— and pray God not all I— profes- 
sional economists, subsidized for the task of devising; 
ways to overcome, without totalitarian control, the basic i 
fault in capitalist production, its incapacity to distribute ’ 
the abundance which it has made available. 

Tim problem is to find some method by which society 
can induce, with a continuous rhythm and on a basis 
of increased production, that adjustment between pro- 
duction and purchasing power which the New Deal 
hasTtfi^d to induce in desultory spasms, and with a 
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restricted production.* It is no doubt a more intricate 
problem than it seems to one remote from business 
enterprise, but it ought not, once it is clearly defined, 
to transcend the inventive genius of mankind. 

Had Marx himself realized that his economics was a 
demonstration of the impracticability of a matured capi- 
talist production, he could hardly have failed to raise 
the question: Is there no way, without sacrificing the j 
benefits conferred upon mankind along with the free ! 
market, to mend this flaw in its operation? Marx be- 

f 

lieved, as we have seen, that he was discovering contra-' 
dictions in capitalism, indicative of the manner in which ; 
a dialectic universe was in process of supplanting it with ; 
something better. That is another way of saying that his ! 
first loyalty was to a revolutionary tradition. Anyone | 
whose first loyalty is to practical intelligence will, at least 
with the results of the Russian e.xperiment before him 
instinctively raise that question. And a radical party, as 
I conceive it, will have to provide some answers. It will 
have to propose American experiments, based on the 
real truth in the Marxian analysis of capitalism, but not 

• As a man called in to cure the mortal disease oE democratic civili- 
zation, President Roosevelt will go down to Euture history— iE history 
has a Euture— as a horse-and-buggy doctor, humane, sagacious, helpEul 
in an emergency, but technically untrained and inadequate. In par- 
ticular his attempts to correct a condition arising Erom overproduction 
in relation to buying power by cutting down on actual production 
will be dismissed as an amateurish therapy not dissimilar to blood- 
letting. 
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deluded with the metaphysical false hopes inherent in 
the Marxian dpgma of communal ownership. 

To some this will seem, I suppose, equivalent to an) 
abandonment of socialism, but that ought not to worry 
the coming generation. What we want is a movement 
of hard minds, loyal to the oppressed, disillusioned as 
the socialists are of moral and rationalistic evangelism 
and of self-consoling ideologies, but instructed as they 
are not of the errors as well as die truths in Marxism, 
and able to learn all the lessons of the Russian revo- 
lution and the fate of the Third International. 

INTELLIGENT INTERNATIONALISM 

Such a movement would think differently about inter- , 
nationalism and the peace-and-war problem than social- I 
ists have. They have followed Mar.x in his peculiar 
blindness to the existence of nations— his theoretic habit, 
rather, of regarding nations as a part of what is “given” 
to the historian, like the earth itself upon which history 
happens. This enabled Marxists to explain international 
wars as wholly due to economic causes, and to dismiss all 
modern wars, without specific investigation, as “impe- 
rialist”— as squabbles, that is, about colonial empire. 
That was a reckless oversimplification of the truth. But' 
even where it might e.xhaust the truth, it would not e.x- 
haust the problem of what attitude toward a war actu- 
ally in progress a radical ought to take. That is a ques- ‘ 
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. We must be more realistic also about the problem of 
war’s prevention. The notion that “the ^vorkers have no 
fatherland” and that once the private capitalist is got 
rid of, nations will spontaneously merge together in a 
universal brotherly society, seems so obviously utopian 
now that one can hardly believe it ever formed a part 
of “scientific socialism.” Here again it was left to future 
history to resolve with rainbow work the conflict be- 
tween freedom and union, individuality and co-opera- 
tion. With nations as with people that is the essential 
problem. The best that -can _be_ hoped for— or indeed j 
desired, by jhpse. still interested_irL,the colors of life— / 
is a federation of obstreperously patriotic nations exer-| 
cising real police power through the world. That, how- 
ever, is a vital necessity, and to postpone working for it 
on the ground that a proletarian revolution is going to 
hand it to us on a silver platter, with the dying away 
of the state and the end of “barrow-pushing as a profes- 
sion,” is sheer mystic folly. Intelligent socialists have al- 
ready pushed this dream into the shadowy portion of 
their minds; a scientific radical movement would push 
it out altogether. 

REFORM AND REVOLUTION 

A party taking the lead of such a movement would 
fight honestly and whole-heartedly for measures of social 
reform, regarding even a temporary prevalence of more 

17 
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the aim.” And this general idea has given rise in all 
-socialist platforms to a sharp distinction between “im- 
mediate demands” and “ultimate program.” A party 
recognizing the limits of scientific knowledge, recogniz- 
ing that a proletarian revolution may or may not come, 
and if it comes, may or may not succeed, would abandon 
this equivocal attitude. It would struggle for reforms 
with unmixed motive, but would also make known its 
proposed line of conduct in a revolution. Instead of di- 
viding its platform into “immediate demands” and 
“ultimate program,” working for one and keeping the 
other half-way up its sleeve, it might, it seems to me,' 
draw up a "program of radical reforms” and a “prograrn 
of action in a revolution,” and lay them both, on the 
table. 

For the latter program, it might borrow from the 
original constitution of the Soviet Republic. In that 
document the principle of "proletarian dictatorship” ap- 
pears in the only form in which a prudent mind will 
ever again approve it, as a limitation of the franchise to 
those who do not exploit the labor of others. An experi- 
ment with such a government, a genuine workers’ and 
peasants’ republic, is still to be tried. For the Soviet 
government was from the first, as Trotsky himself has 
frankly revealed, something in the nature of a hoax. 
The popular belief that any real power resided in the 
supreme organs of that government he has recently 
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be regarded by a party basing itself on a scientific con- 
ception of the class struggle as a betrayal both of science 
and of the proletariat. 

FLEXIBILITY AND THE PRESENT MOMENT 

The chief affirmative lesson to be learned from Lenin ' 
and his ad aptation of Marx and Hegel is that of mental 
flexibility without moral compromise. Lenin himself 
exclaimed in a marginal note made when first studying 
the dialectic philosophy: “Flexibility, flexibility to the 
point of conceiving everything as turning into its oppo- 
site— that is the practical meaning of the dialectic.” * 
If actually carried to that point, flexibility would be 
tantamount to manic incoherence; but in the dialectic 
philosophy a corrective is provided by the “upward” 
course of all these otherwise bewildering changes, and 
by the fixed goal to which the material forces were con- 
ceived to be proceeding. Lenin’s full meaning was: 
“Flexibility as to the course to be taken toward a goal 
fixed in general terms by the nature of the matter in 
process of change.” 

It is not an incidental joke on Marx and Hegel that 
their so motionful and fickle worlds proceeded with con- 
stant purpose toward a single goal, and ivhen they got 
tliere stopped. It is the essence of their philosophies 
both as wish-fulfillment systems and as guides in thought 


Quoted from memory. 
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and action. The goal of the universe was really the wish 
and purpose of the man within it. In Lenin the inflexi- 
bility of this purpose, its absolute sovereignty among his 
motives, was quite as marked as his flexibility of mind. 
Combined with an extraordinary scope of intellect, and 
a rare sense of the specific relations between means and 
ends— a gift that glorified the name of common sense— 
these two traits substantially define his genius. 

We have to learn this art of flexibility, and learn .to 
manage it without the wish-fulfillment system. This 
means that we have to be more flexible, not less so, than 
Lenin was. He realized that his goal was fixed only in 
general terms— “None of us knows what socialism will 
be like when it arrives,” he used to say— but for us those 
terms must be still more general. We can no longer even 
be sure of the economic set-up implied by the term 
socialism. We have changed “the society of the free 
and equal” to “a freer and more equal society”— a very 
fundamental change. And in other ways, while trans- 
ferring the socialist purpose back from external matter 
into our own minds, we have generalized it. We have 
become more subject to the stubbornness of facts. We 
cannot believe that the world is going toward our aims 
when it is not. 

In a little while the negative part of what I am saying 
here will seem academic and • superfluous, because the 
immaturity of the Marxian system will be obvious when 
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looked back at. But it will jlways be important to hold 
to_^his valid principle of flexibility, the sense of operat- 
ing in a process, the habit of inventing new ideas, new 
slo gan s, new organizations for new conditions, which 
distinguished Lenin from all other political leaders. 
And it is important right now to realize that he did not 
carry i t far enough. 

All Lenin’s policies after 1917 were based upon the 
premise that “this is the period of the breakdown of 
capitalism,’’ and that socialism must sooner or later re- 
place it. We do not know what “period” this is, and 
cannot know until we look back from a chosen point 
of view. Nor do we know whether capitalism— which 
suffers from the frailties of all abstract nouns— is break- 
ing down, nor what is going to replace it. We are de- 
prived of all those fixed points. 

We know, it seems to me, as surely as we know any- 
thing, that the present general mode of production and 
distribution has become inadequate, and that some 
thorough-going repair-work or reorganization is in 
order. We know that in the process of that reorganiza- 
tion the free and democratic institutions which have 
developed under the present set-up are in peril. The 
smallest germs of democracy have disappeared through 
half the world. In the other half they are under in- 
sidious attack. Democracy is on the defensive. 

That, I think, should be the general premise under- 
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lying the present-day policies of any political organiza- 
tion that is radical in the sense in which I use the term. 
And if we are flexible in the Leninist and super-Lenin- 
ist sense— if we have learned the most vital lesson in the 
whole Marxian lucubration— we shall not hesitate to 
proclaim this fact, and act accordingly no matter what 
bulls to die contrary may be issued by the orthodox 
High Priests. Democracy is on the defensive; that is the 
primary fact. Any offensive operations now undertaken 
must have in view, as of prior importance, the strength- 
ening of the defense. Any operations endangering the 
defense must be deferred. 

CONCLUSION 

It may seem utopian to hope that a militanc party, 
or any insurgent social movement, can be organized on 
a platform of scientific good judgment. It is hard for 
enthusiasts to remember the limits of knowledge. It is 
hard for crusaders to know that their crusade is an ex- 
periment. It involves— especially if one comes to this 
mature posidon from the Marxian left— a task of emo- 
tional reorganization. The task, however, can easily be 
exaggerated by wrongly educated intellectuals. Ameri- 
can labor has fought hard, and at times violently, with- 
out any faith or philosophy but hard common sense. 
The scientific attitude is closer to this fighting common 
sense than any philosophy ever was or will be. To 
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teach scientific method to a working class, especially an 
American working class, is simpler and more natural 
than to bring to it, by means of a pseudo-materialistic 
system of wish-fulfilling metaphysics, a “consciousness of 
its historic destiny.” The very virtue of a class struggle 
is that it does not require to be fanned up and sustained 
by super-factual ideologies. The zealots, the doctrinaires, 
the neurots in search of a religion, have this need, but 
not the workers, not the engineers. For them the facts 
are enough. 

That the formation of an experimental scientific party 
should be an experiment is fitting. If such a party has to 
remain for a long time, or even permanently, an affili- 
ated section of a looser and less expert mass party, that 
does not make the need of it less urgent. The idle 
youth of this period of depression are in search of a 
standard to rally round, a crusade, a consecration. In the 
absence of an affirmative program from the honest and 
intelligent radicals, they are falling for the half-dumb 
and the demagogies who disguise under any plausible 
ideology the grab for totalitarian power. They are going 
over to Stalin and Hitler by default— learning to de- 
nounce factual good judgment as “defeatism,” praise 
bull-headed self-delusion as “grim determination,” call 
blind political passion “realistic,” and bigotry in the 
service of established power “objective.” They are mak- 
ing these fatal errors because we offer them nothing to 



do. We fail to make the path of honest intelligence a 
path of consecration, of sacrifice, of heroic effort. We 
fail to make it grim. We fail because we have no name, 
no press, no organization and no affirmative program. 
But that is an accident of the historic moment. It is not 
inherent in the nature of scientific intelligence. 
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